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THE CANADIAN JESUITS AND THE FUR TRADE 


The trade in pelts formed the chief commerce of New France 
throughout the entire French régime. Until the advent in 1665 
of Intendant Jean Talon, little had been done by the govern- 
ment to develop any other business. At an early date, however, 
the missionaries and leading citizens like Louis Hébert had 
begun to clear and till the soil and their flourishing gardens did 
much to stimulate interest in agriculture. But traffic in pel- 
tries was much more fascinating, adventurous and lucrative 
than farming and the young men took to the woods while the 
seigneurs and farmers constantly complained of the need of 
laborers to till the soil.’ 

It was an old charge, often repeated even at Court, that gov- 
ernors and intendants in New France, while openly denouncing 
the coureurs de bois, secretly abetted their illicit traffic in pelts 
and shared in its profits. It would be interesting, if space per- 
mitted, to examine the grounds of such charges made against 
the civil officials of New France. The charge of traffic in furs 
was much more serious when made against the ecclesiastics. 
Such illicit traffic was often imputed to the Jesuits of New 
France and as often denied. 

The odious charge was first made, and without any founda- 
tion, by the Calvinists of Dieppe and Acadia in 1611 against the 
Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Biard and Massé.*? It was repeated 
against Father Brébeuf and his fellow Jesuits at Tadoussac in 
1629 by the French Calvinist, Michel. In 1667 Intendant Talon 
reaffirmed the accusation on hearsay, but admitted that he was 


1 New York Colonial Documents, IX, 149. 
2 Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, I, 137 et seq. 
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not certain of its truth.’ During the French régime money 
was rare in Canada, particularly during the seventeenth century 
and buying and selling was by exchange or barter. The savages 
had a liking for useful or fantastic articles of European manu- 
facture and in exchange for them shared with the missionaries 
the proceeds of hunting and fishing as well as products of the 
soil and articles of manufacture, like mats, snow shoes, and 
canoes—in a word whatever was needed for the missions and 
the missionary travel of the fathers.‘ The most precious ar- 
ticles of exchange were the skins of beaver, moose and other 
animals. The natives gave these to the Europeans in exchange 
for European goods, and to the missionaries as presents or as 
offerings for services rendered. Such was the practice among 
the Hurons during the whole duration of their mission. At 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal during a large part of the 
seventeenth century, buying and selling was by exchange and 
pelts served as the standard of value or money of the country. 
This barter by exchange of goods was common throughout the 
eighteenth century also among the tribes of the Great Lakes 
region and the West.* 

The missionaries as well as the other inhabitants had to re- 
sort to exchange of goods to procure the necessities of life, but 
in all such transactions the ecclesiastics purchased for use or 
consumption and not with a view to profit by selling again at 
a higher price. Whether they gave in exchange the products 
of their gardens or beaver skins, such products and skins were 
the money of the country—the only money then in common 
use. The canons of the Church do not forbid such transactions 
to priests and religious, for “it is one thing,” says Cardinal De 
Lugo, “to purchase with a view to selling again—which is the 
part of commerce—and another thing to buy for use or con- 
sumption, or even to sell the products of the soil or the fruit 


of one’s labor.’ 


8“The fathers of the Society of Jesus . . . are employed in the for- 
eign missions for the conversion of the savages, a work which is worthy 
of their zeal, if it be exempt from a mixture of interest in the trade of 
peltries of which they are said to be susceptible. But of that I have no 
certain knowledge.” Archives Coloniales (Paris) C1, A, 2, 586. 

4Camille Rochemonteix, S. J., Les Jésuites et La Nouvelle France Au 
XVile Siecle, I, 343. 

5Such was the practice, for example, at the Mission of Detroit, on 
the site of the present town of Sandwich, Ontario, from 1751 to 1758. 

6 Rochemonteix, op. cit., I, 246. 

7 Cardinal De Lugo, De Justitia et Jure, t. Il, disp. 26, sect. ITI, cited 
by Rochemonteix, op. cit., I, 347. 
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The calumnious charge of traffic in pelts, repeated against 
the missionaries so often in Canada, soon reached France, and 
the Jesuit Provincial at Paris, Etienne Binet, at once wrote to 
the Superior of the Canadian missions, Father Le Jeune, remind- 
ing him of the decree of the Seventh General Congregation of 
the Society of Jesus forbidding to its religious every species of 
commerce or negotiation under any pretext whatsoever. Le 
Jeune was familiar with the regulations of his Order against 
commerce as well as with the prohibitions of the Church so 
often repeated—and especially with the late bull Hx Debito Pas- 
toralis issued by Urban VIII on February 22, 1633, and once 
more prohibiting commerce to all religious orders. So in reply 
to his Provincial, Father Le Jeune denied that the Jesuits of 
Canada had engaged in traffic such as was prohibited by the 
canons and decrees. The charges made against the Jesuits, he 
says, are to be attributed to calumny; and he explains the dif- 
ference between the use and the sale of pelts in Canada. The 
use is allowed and does not constitute commerce properly so 
called. One uses pelts as articles of clothing or as the current 
money of the country to procure other objects of prime neces- 
sity. Nor does the Company of New France forbid the use of 
pelts either as money or as clothing—they forbid only the sale 
of pelts outside the colony. The Company alone has the right 
to traffic in furs and it alone engages in it.° 

Seven years passed before the old calumny was repeated 
again in 1643 after the death of Richelieu and Louis XIII. 
Father Vimont, who was then superior of the Jesuits in Canada, 
again denied the charge of commerce made against the mis- 
sionaries. The superior accompanied his denial with a formal 
testimonial drawn up and signed by the Company of New 
France. In it the Company formally assert, through a sense of 
duty and charity, that “the Jesuit Fathers are not associated 
with the Company of New France either directly or indirectly, 
nor have they any share in the traffic of merchandise carried 
on by the Company.’’° 

The charge was forgotten then for more than a dozen years 
until the appearance of the Provincial Letters in 1656 when the 
Jansenists revived the old calumnies against the Canadian mis- 
sionaries. This time the General of the Jesuits, Goswin Nickel, 


8 Rochemonteix, op. cit., I, 347. 
® Jes. Rel., 1636, IX, 171 et seq. 
10 Jes. Rel., 1643, XXV, 75-77. 
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made a rigorous inquiry, at the close of which on October 16, 
1656, he wrote from Rome to the Provincial of Paris and to 
Father Le Jeune, then also in Paris as Procurator of the Cana- 
dian Mission. In these letters the General asserted that the 
charge of commerce brought against the missionaries was “false 
and without foundation.”"* Bishop Laval was scarcely settled 
at Quebec when he wrote Pope Alexander VII in October, 1660, 
about the Canadian Jesuits. “Their revenues,” he said “would 
not suffice for the large alms which they give if they did not 
receive abundant aid from France.” “Some oppose the Jesuits,” 
the Bishop said, “through jealousy or because the Fathers in 
no way favor those who are unduly attached to temporal 
goods.”"* In 1659 the Bishop had written from Quebec to the 
General of the Jesuits, Goswin Nickel: “You have here envious 
enemies, who rage against you and me; but they are evil judges 
who rejoice in the evil and have no love for the triumph of 
truth.”* 

On June 17, 1669, Pope Clement IX issued the Bull Sollicitudo 
Pastoralis revoking certain permissions granted by his prede- 
cessors to missionaries and refusing to authorize certain acts 
which, without being commercial transactions on the part of re- 
ligious missionaries, might have some appearance of trade or 
give rise to suspicion. It was a wise measure which shielded 
the missionaries from the imputation of calumny. But the 
enemies of the Society of Jesus pretended to regard the bull 
Sollicitudo Pastoralis as evidence that the Jesuits of Canada 
were carrying on commerce contrary to the canons of the 
Church.** General Paul Oliva sent a copy of the bull to Jerome 
Lalement, Superior of the Jesuits in Canada, and ordered him 


11 Arch. gen. 8. J., cit. by Rochemonteix, I, 353. On September 3, 1658, 
Father de Quen, the Jesuit superior at Quebec, wrote to the General that 
he and his brethren were falsely accused of traffic in pelts, and that in that 
country pelts are used by everyone as a sort of common money, without 
which the missionaries could hardly procure the necessaries of life nor 
the means of paying their workmen. At that time the Jesuit superiors 
in Paris and Rome were very insistent that there be no illicit commerce 
nor even the appearance of it among the Jesuit missionaries. The Gen- 
eral had written from Rome January 21, 1658, to the Provincial of Paris 
to forbid every transaction in beavers which might have even the appear- 
ance of commerce. And the Paris provincial in reply to his General prom- 
ised to admonish the Canadian Jesuits to avoid all appearance of commerce 
in beavers. Rochemonteix, op. cit., II, 177. 

12 Mandements des Bveques de Quebec, I, 17; cf. Gosselin, op. cit., I, 
250. 

18 Auguste Gosselin Vie de Mgr. de Laval, I, 245. 

14 Rochemonteix, op. cit., I, 356, 
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and his subjects to observe it exactly. After consulting his 
advisers Lalemant replied to the General from Quebec Septem- 
ber 14, 1670, that he did not think it necessary to make any 
change in the operations of buying and selling as practiced by 
the Jesuits in Canada, since they were entirely legitimate; but 
that he and his subjects were ready to give up even these legit- 
imate transactions if such were the will of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. “But,” added Lalemant, “who can believe that in a country 
like this where buying and selling are by exchange in default of 
money, it is the intention of the legislator to prevent the mis- 
sionaries from procuring for themselves, by means of exchange, 
the necessaries of life.”** After careful examination of the 
charges of illicit commerce made against the Jesuits the Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne declared that they could see “no shadow 
of commerce” in the acts of buying and selling practiced by the 
Canadian missionaries; and this decision was approved by Mgr. 
Laval.** 

Then came the charge of Governor Frontenac in his memoir 
to Colbert, November 2, 1672, that the Jesuits think as much 
of the conversion of beaver as of that of souls.” 

Yet in the beginning of this same memoir Frontenac had 
laid down a principle which to unprejudiced minds would clear 
the Jesuits of any evil suspicion in this connection. “Peltries 
are,” wrote the Governor, “not only merchandise in this coun- 
try, but also a species of money which every one uses in all 
sorts of buying and selling.”** Frontenac had no love for the 
Jesuits and did not hesitate to calumniate and slander them as 
he was wont to do in the case of his adversaries generally.” 
Abbé Faillon, who is not always friendly to the sons of Ignatius, 
referring to the gross slander written in cypher against the 
Canadian Jesuits, says that Frontenac did not scruple to cast 
suspicion upon the most upright persons, hoping that by such 
apparent zeal he would more securely escape the suspicion to 


15 Ibid., I, 357. 

16 Ibid., I, 358. 

17 Arch. Col., C,11 A, 3, 360; N. Y. Col. Doc., TX, 90. 

18 Ibid. 

19In a letter to Frontenac, May 17, 1674, Colbert says: “Concerning 
the facility with which you say the ecclesiastics, secular and regular, traf- 
fic in pelts by means of the missions, you should consider with Sieur 
Duchesneau how that can be prevented. You could easily do that by estab- 
lishing markets and other police regulations, but in case you need the 
backing of my authority let me know, and I shall give the orders neces- 
sary.” Arch. Col., B, 6, 33. 
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which his own conduct might give rise.*° Abbé Auguste Gosse- 
lin says of this same charge of Frontenac: “It was perhaps to 
divert attention from his own evil conduct in the traffic of in- 
toxicants that Frontenac accused the Jesuits of illicit commerce. 
This accusation of commerce brought against the Jesuits was 
very old and had been refuted a hundred times. They never 
engaged in commerce in the true sense of the word. Like every- 
one else they gave pelts in default of money to procure for 
themselves objects of prime necessity. But Frontenac was very 
glad to repeat the accusation, hoping that it might have some 
effect.”"* It is certain that Frontenac was himself suspected 
and charged with illicit commerce in pelts and brandy. Louis 
XIV wrote to Governor Frontenac, April 15, 1676: “On the sub- 
ject of commerce and the Indian trade I am constrained to tell 
you that you must not allow any person invested with ecclesias- 
tical or secular dignity or any Religious community to engage 
in it in any manner, under any pretext whatsoever, nor even to 
trade in any peltries. And I consider it unnecessary to tell you, 
that, for the sake of example, you ought not to allow any of 
your domestics nor any other person in your name or by your 
authority to do so; and I even forbid you ever to issue any 
license or permit for the [Indian] trade.”* 

Nevertheless Governor Frontenac kept repeating the charge 
of illicit commerce against the Canadian ecclesiastics. The king 
again wrote the Governor, April 26, 1677: “I am surprised that 
you avow that in spite of the prohibitions already made by me, 
the ecclesiastics continue to carry on some commerce in pelts 
with the savages. My intention is that you should strive to 
prevent that by informing them that such conduct is in contra- 
vention of my orders, and that, if they continue thus you wil 
be obliged to inform me so that by my royal authority I may 
apply a suitable remedy.” 

Rochemonteix (III, 138) publishes from the General 
Archives of the Society of Jesus two important contemporary 
letters of Canadian Jesuits concerning their alleged traffic in 
furs. On October 25, 1678, Father Dablon, Superior of the 
Jesuits in Canada, wrote to Father Boucher, the French Assist- 


20 Faillon, Histoire de la Colonie Francaise, III, 475, cited by Roche- 
monteix, op. cit., ITI, 134. 

21 Gosselin, op. cit., II, 185. Rochemonteix, op. cit., ITI, 135. 

22.N. Y. Col. Doc., TX, 126. 

23 Arch. Col., B, 7, 152. 
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ant at Rome, replying to charges made to the General against 
Brother Boursier, buyer of the College of Quebec. Some one in 
an anonymous letter to the General had accused the brother- 
buyer of selling wooden shoes, rings, pins and other articles. 
After communicating these charges together with the letter of 
the General and Assistant to all the Canadian Jesuits, and after 
careful examination of the whole subject, Dablon wrote that 
the brother-buyer at the College of Quebec did only what his 
predecessors had done and what was being done by the diocesan 
ecclesiastics as well as by those of Saint Sulpice and the Ursu- 
lines and Hospitaliers; that exchange of goods was necessary 
in Canada, as sugar was in the Isles and pearls in the Indies; 
and since there was in Canada little or no coined money with 
which to buy the necessaries of life—corn, meat, etc., it was 
necessary to give in exchange textiles, cloth and other French 
imports which the brother-buyer used in place of money either 
to pay his debts or to procure for the house necessary articles 
like corn, meat, cheese, etc. Dablon and his fellow Jesuits of 
Canada denounced the malignity of the anonymous charges 
which would make the Jesuits pass for merchants when they 
did only what had always been done in the country, what was 
being done by other ecclesiastics and religious through charity 
or necessity—it being the custom of the country to employ 
barter in default of money. 

The other letter, written to the General by Father Garnier, 
relates the practice followed in the missions in the matter of 
exchange of pelts. He says that the missionaries of the most 
distant regions had orders to carry on no commerce in pelts 
directly or indirectly; these missionaries had a strict under- 
standing with their servants to carry on no commerce as long 
as they were employed by the fathers, and if the servants secret- 
ly engaged in commerce they were to be forced to their agree- 
ment or dismissed. There was a Brother in charge of temporal 
needs and he supplied them from hunting, fishing or offerings 
made by Indians or the French, sometimes in skins since there 
was neither gold nor silver money in the country. In regions 
nearer Quebec things were left to the Church by the dying, as 
stipends for masses; huntsmen borrowed from the Church 
weapons, etc., for the chase, and in gratitude offered some of 
the products of the hunt, and such offerings were used by the 
missionary, when the ships arrived, in exchange for necessaries. 
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But the missionary did not grow richer by the exchange; he got 
in exchange for pelts, etc., hardly half as much as others.** 

It was not without foundation that authors like Faillon and 
Gosselin wrote that it was to cover his own illicit trade that 
Frontenac so boldly accused the ecclesiastics of commerce in 
furs. The king wrote to the Governor May 12, 1678: “Although 
no gentleman in the position in which I have placed you ought 
to take part in any trade, directly or indirectly, either by him- 
self or by any of his servants, I, nevertheless, now prohibit you 
absolutely from doing so. You must not only abstain from trad- 
ing, but act in such a manner that nobody can even suspect you 
of it; and that will be easy since the truth will readily come to 
light.”*5 

The Intendant Duchesneau again and again denounced Gov- 
ernor Frontenac to the king and the Minister for protecting the 
coureurs de bois and sharing in their profits.** In his letter of 
November 10, 1679, Duchesneau informs the Minister that Fron- 
tenac has made himself master of the trade at Montreal, and 
that as soon as the Indians arrive there the Governor General 
sets guards in their camp ostensibly to protect them from being 
annoyed and plundered by the French, but in reality to spy out 
the amount of furs they have brought that he may regulate his 
profits accordingly. For the Governor General “compels the 
Indians to pay his guards for protecting them; and he has never 
allowed the savages to trade with the inhabitants until they 
had first given him a certain number of packs of beaver skins, 
which he calls his presents.”** In Parkman’s Count Frontenac, 
p. 59, may be found in translation a very sharp, stinging rebuke 
administered to Governor Frontenac by the king in a letter of 
April 29, 1680.2 In Parkman’s view the mutual charges of 
Frontenac and Duchesneau were much the same “and so far at 


24 Cf. Rochemontiex, op. cit., ITI, 140. 

25 Arch. Col., C,11, A, 4, 287, 288. 

26 N. Y. Col. Doc., TX, 134, 149 et seq. 

27 N. Y. Col. Doc., TX, 131, Duchesneau to Minister, Nov. 10, 1679. 

28 Arch. Col., C,11 A, 5, 189 et seq. Lettre du Roi a Comte de Frontenac, 
April 29, 1680. The King wrote: “What passed in regard to the coureurs 
de bois is entirely contrary to my orders, and I cannot receive in excuse 
for it your allegation that it is the intendant who countenances them by 
the trade he carries on, for I perceive clearly that the fault is your own. 
As I see that you often turn the orders that I give you against the very 
object for which they are given, beware not to do so on this occasion. 
I shall hold you responsible for bringing the disorders of the coureurs de 
bois to an end throughout canada . . . Take care not to persuade yourself 
that what I write to you comes from the ill offices of the intendant. It 
results from what I fully know from everything which reaches me from 
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least as concerns trade there can be little doubt that they were 
well founded on both sides.”*® A more modern historian writes. 
“Frontenac’s pay was not enough to meet his outlay and there 
is little doubt that he added secretly to his income by sharing 
in the fur trade. With their low pay most of the officials had 
to do the same thing or to starve.”** The views of Parkman 
and Wrong are borne out by a letter of Governor Frontenac to 
the Minister Pontchartrain September 15, 1692: “I have been 
encouraged to believe that the gift of two thousand crowns 
which his Majesty made me last year, would be continued—for 
I think that you know the difficulty which I have in living here 
on my salary.” 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the civil offi- 
cials at Paris and Quebec began to realize how groundless was 
the charge of illicit commerce made against the ecclesiastics. 
In his memoir on Canada, January, 1690, Governor Denonville 
paid a worthy tribute to its clergy. “It were greatly to be de- 
sired,” he wrote, “that the clergy throughout Christendom were 
as saintly as those of New France. Their poverty induces me to 
say that without continuance of His Majesty’s benevolence they 
cannot support themselves,—especially the two hospitals of 
Quebec and Montreal.”** At the same time government officials 
began to demand proofs from those who accused the officials 
of New France—civil or religious—of engaging in commerce. 
Thus the Minister writing to M. D’Auteuil, a director of the 
Beaver Company, under date of June 17, 1705, warns him that 
he “must be more explicit as to the nature of the trading of 
which he accuses the Jesuits.” 

Intendant Raudot, with full kn _wledge of conditions in 
Canada wrote to the Minister, October 12, 1705: “I am in- 
formed, Monseigneur, cf some suspicions which have come upon 
the Jesuit fathers in connection with the commerce in beavers 
of which they are accused. What gave rise to the suspicion is 
the fact that the fathers must employ valets or messengers to 


Canada, proving but too well what you are doing there. The bishop, the 
ecclesiastics, the Jesuit fathers, the Supreme Council, and, in a word, 
everybody complains of you. But I am willing to believe that you will 
change your conduct and act with the moderation necessary for the good 
of the colony.” Cited by Parkman, Count Frontenac, p. 59. 

29 Ibid., p. 63. 

30 Wrong, Rise and Fall of New France, I, 440. 

31 Cited by Parkman, Count Frontenac, p: 318. 

82 N. Y. Col. Doc., IX, 440. 

83 Arch. Col., B, 27, 64, June 9, 1706. 
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manage the canoes which bring those things required for the 
support of life and of the missions. And, even taking all pre- 
cautions, it is impossible to prevent these valets and messengers 
from carrying some merchandise of their own, which they barter 
for themselves. As that is done in the canoes of the fathers 
they are thought by some to conduct the commerce them- 
selves.”** D’Auteuil lodged charges of illicit commerce against 
the elder Governor De Vaudreuil, but the Minister suspected 
the truth of the accusation and wrote to D’Auteuil June 9, 1706: 
“If it is true that Governor De Vaudreuil is interested in the 
beaver trade of the Outouais [Ottawa] . . . you must reaffirm 
it, and prove it or else refrain from insinuating anything.” 
And in the same letter referring to the charges made against 
the Jesuits, the Minister continues: “I am satisfied with the 
explanation which you have given me concerning the commerce 
of which the Jesuit fathers have been accused ... But you 
must explain to them that they must watch their servants as 
it is necessary to avoid causing any suspicion.”** As late as 
1730 John Henry Lidius, an English Catholic convert from 
Orange (Albany), made some damaging charges against the 
Jesuit missionary at Sault Saint Louis—Father Francois de 
Lauzon. The Englishman accused this Jesuit of carrying on 
commerce with foreigners. In connection with this charge there 
is in the official correspondence of the period a letter important 
enough to be transcribed here in full. It was written jointly 
by Governor De Beauharnois and Intendant Hocquart and ad 
dressed to the Minister under date of October 15, 1730: 


“We have the honor to send you a copy of the trial of a man named 
John Henry Lidius, a native of Orange, in New England, who has resided 
at Montreal since 1725. We send also a copy of the decree of the Superior 
Council which hath declared him impeached and guilty of having contra- 
vened the king’s edict in form of letters patent of October 1727, and 
especially article one of title six; and hath consequently condemned him 


84 Arch. Col., C,11 A, 22, 292. 

85 Arch. Col. B, 27, part 3, p. 519. The closing years of the seventeenth 
century brought a big slump in the beaver trade in Canada, and it never 
fully regained its old importance. The market was glutted with furs and 
New France was forced to turn to agriculture and manufactures. Intend- 
ant Champigny writing to the Minister under date of May 26, 1696, de- 
plores the superabundance of beaver skins. “There are four million livres’ 
worth of them; and they cannot all be disposed of in less than ten years; 
. » » we must examine the proposal of the hospitaliers to establish manu- 
factures.” Arch. Col., B, 19, part 1, p. 199. It was at this time that the 
Crown began to classify beavers according to quality and to fix their 


prices. 
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to a fine of three thousand livres and banished him from the colony for- 
ever... . On information which we received from Montreal that this 
foreigner was carrying on an unlawful trade with New England and 
through some Indians whom he had endeavored to conciliate by presents 
and entertainments, we jointly resolved to have him arrested, and Mr. 
Hocquart immediately began proceedings, which have since been concluded 
in the Superior Council. . . . Although this man has not been convicted of 
plotting against the government, we received through the missionaries of 
the Sault and of the Lake of the Two Mountains such strong suspicions 
of his conduct towards our domiciliated Indians, into whose mind: he daily 
ingratiates himself... . The missionaries have again complained, on in- 
formation received from their most trustworthy Indians, that the said 
Lidius was representing to them that the religious mysteries which the 
missionaries were announcing to them were pure impositions which they 
ought not to believe. . . . It simply appears by the certificates of the curé 
of Montreal, that the said Lidius has given no evidence of Catholicity 
since his abjuration, the record whereof we transmit to you.%¢ . . . There 
is no fear that he will return to New England where, we have understood, 
he has been bankrupt, and has been obliged to abscond in order to hide 
himself from the suits of his creditors. ... On perusal of the proceed- 
ings, you will observe, my Lord, that Father Lauzon, the Jesuit missionary 
of the Sault is accused by the said Lidius with having himself carried on 
or favored foreign trade,—but this evidently is a pure recrimination on his 
part and a frivolous accusation. We, on the contrary, have every reason 


to congratulate ourselves on the conduct of this missionary, and his zeal 
for the king’s service and the good of religion.’’37 


From the joint letter of Governor Vaudreuil and Intendant 
Raudot, Mack Eastman quotes another important passage: 
“The Jesuit Fathers, Monseigneur, have never carried on com- 
merce and assuredly ought to be exempt from this suspicion.” 
This and other important quotations are cited by Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan in a scholarly article in Thought, June, 1929, in which 
he refutes the old chargre of commerce made against the Jesuits 
of New France.*® 


86 The Curé of Montreal testified: “I, the undersigned, priest of the 
Seminary of Montreal, formerly performing parochial duty in the town 
of Montreal, certify on the juridical inquiry which M. Hocquart, intendant 
of New France addressed to us respecting the conduct of Sieur Lidius in 
regard to the exercises of religion, that the said Lidius, an Englishman, 
has not, since his abjuration, given any prcofs of Catholicity, but many 
utterly repugnant to the Catholic religion: ‘. In objecting to present his 
child in church to have it baptized; 2. In having exhorted an Eng*ishman 
on point of death, to persist in his heretical opinions; 3. In having «ssisted 
at his (the dying Eng*ishman’s) interment and performed the services 
according to the manner of English ministers. Signed: J. G. M. Du Les- 
coat, Missionary Priest of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice. 

*" WY. ¥. Col. Doc., IX, p. 1014 ff. According to the editor, Father 
Lafitau (the discoverer of ginseng) was succeeded by Father Francois 
De Lauzon at the Mission of Sault Saint Louis, across the St. Lawrence 
from Montreal. 
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Every student of history is familiar with pioneer stages of economic 
development in which skins are legal currency, and a recognized medium 
of exchange. . . . The charges of fur trading brought against the Canadian 
Jesuits thus had their origin largely in the circumstance that like other 
residents of the country they were forced to procure and give out peltries 
in order to pay their debts and procure the necessities of life .. . but 
that they engaged at all in commerce in any true sense of the term has 
never been established. As to the particular charge of Frontenac that 
the Jesuits engaged in the brandy trade, Eastman has this comment: 
“Accordingly whether regarding them collectively or individually we have 
found no evidence that the Jesuits or other members of the clergy trafficked 
in brandy whether for the good of the missions or for filthy lucre.’’4 


The most recent expression of scholarly opinion on the sub- 
ject of this article is from Dr. Wrong of the University of 
Toronto: 


Nearly every canoe, even those of the Jesuit priests, going to the 
interior carried goods for exchange with the natives, and the charge was 
often repeated that the Jesuits engaged in trade. They took to their 
stations goods with which not only to buy supplies for their own living 
but also to furnish needed things to the natives, and inevitably they re- 
ceived in payment furs which were almost the currency of the country. 
Inevitably too they had in some way to sell these furs. From this it 
happened that when Frontenac had been in Canada for only a few weeks 
he wrote to Colbert that the Jesuits thought as much of converting the 
beaver to their uses as of converting souls, and that most of their mission 
work was pure mockery. There may have been some mercenary priests, 
but the charge is more interesting as showing Frontenac’s opinion of 
the Jesuits than as expressing the truth. Jesuit zeal burned with as pure 
a flame in Marquette at Michillimackinac as in the earlier Jesuit Martyrs; 
but, since the Jesuits aimed to shut out the unscrupulous trader from the 
posts, it was an easy retort that they wished the profits for themselves.‘ 


PATRICK J. LOMASNEY 
University of Detroit 


38 Eastman, op. cit., p. 266. 

3° Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J.,Ph.D., “The Jolliet-Marquette Expedi- 
tion of 1673,” Thought, IV, 45, (June, 1929). 

40 Garraghan, “The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition,” Thought, IV, 45, 46 
(June, 1929); Mack Eastman, Church and State in Early Canada, p. 290, 
cited by Garraghan loc. cit. Says Abbé Auguste Gosselin (Vie De Mgr. 
De Laval, Il, 186): “This accusation of commerce brought against the 
Jesuits was very old and had been refuted a hundred times... . The 
Jesuits could well receive beaver skins as any priest would take money 
from the faithful in gratitude for services rendered; they might also give 
beavers, instead of money to procure other products. But they never con- 
ducted commerce in Canada in the true sense of the word.” 

41 Wrong, op. cit., I, 440. 





BISHOP BRUTE OF VINCENNES, 1779-1839* 


I 


A superbly constructed bridge of granite spanning the 
Wabash with majestic stride; an imposing circular-shaped pile, 
also of granite, lifting its height proudly into the air; a grace- 
ful church tower rising placidly above the tree-tops. These are 
arresting objects in the foreground as one motors across the 
storied waterway leaving Illinois behind and entering Indiana 
at historic Vincennes. The new structure over the Wabash is 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial Bridge; the granite pile is 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial; the church is the Old Cathe- 
dral of St. Francis Xavier. 

Appealing historical associations both secular and religious 
conspire to lend to the locality an inescapable charm. Here 
on the banks of the Wabash in the seventeen-thirties Francois 
Bissot, Sieur de Vincennes, built a fortified post, around which 
grew by degrees a settlement that took his name. In 1736 gal- 
lant Vincennes passed from the scene in a tragic encounter with 
the Chickasaw of the South. “His name,” wrote George Bancroft 
in his stirring recital of the episode, “will be perpetuated as 
long as the Wabash flows by the dwellings of civilized man.” 
All the glamor and color that gather about the settlements 
planted by the French in the New World belong to Vincennes. 
Here, as invariably in the French town-making process, the 
cross promptly followed, if it did not actually precede, the flag. 
The first priest known to have ministered on the spot arrived 
in 1734. Fifteen years later were opened the registers of the 
local Jesuit church of St. Francis Xavier, these being the earli- 
est extant ecclesiastical records in the State of Indiana. Here, 
besides the missionaries, were voyageurs, coureurs-de-bois, 
habitant farmers, petty traders, soldiers, adventurers and what- 
ever other social types entered into the picturesque pattern of 


*The material for this sketch has been furnished largely by Sister 
Salesia’s biography of Bishop Bruté (Simon Bruté de Rémur, First Bishop 
of Vincennes. By Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.8.B., Ph. D., Convent 
Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana. With a preface by His Ex- 
cellency, the Right Reverend Joseph Chartrand, D.D., Bishop of Indian- 
apolis. Published by St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1931, $5.00). EXveryone inter- 
ested in the career of Vincennes’s first bishop should read this carefully 
documented and authoritative work. 
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life woven here and there by Gallic hands in the American 
wilderness. 

Politically, the place has been anything but inconspicuous; 
rather it has been the scene of dramatic major events. From 
tne French it passed to the British at the close of the French- 
Indian war, and from the British it was wrested February 23, 
1779, by the Virginian, George Rogers Clark. For all time will 
live in the memory of the American people the picture of Clark 
and his handful of Virginia riflemen and Creole volunteers from 
the Mississippi villages making their way against desperate 
odds through the winter floods of the Wabash valiey. The dif- 
ficulties of the march overcome, they grappled with his Majes- 
ty’s trained troops and set the American colors flying above one 
of the most important British positions in the West. In our 
own day George Rogers Clark has become what the neglect of 
the young republic would not suffer him to become in the long 
years through which he survived his achievements at Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes, a symbol of American enterprise and pluck and 
a national hero of the first rank. 

The significance of Clark’s achievement at Vincennes lies in 
the circumstance that it led, directly or indirectly, to the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of the Northwest Territory. An event 
that gave or helped to give us the five great states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin (and Minnesota in part) 
and thereby opened the way for territorial advance to the 
Pacific deserves to be kept fresh in popular memory by a 
national memorial as magnificent as the one which federal, state 
and local cooperation is now engaged in setting up. It is inter- 
esting to recall that in the particular event commemorated, 
which was the passing of Vincennes from British to American 
hands February 23, 1779, the old Jesuit mission church of St. 
Francis Xavier came to figure in an unexpected way. Major 
Hamilton, the British Commandant, wished to negotiate the 
terms of the surrender at the fort, but Clark, as he tells us 
in his Memoir, insisted that the affair take place “at the 
Church,” which arrangement was carried out. Here, then, 
under the shadow of the old log church, if not actually within 
its enclosure, was enacted a scene of which nobody then fore- 
saw the implications, but the tremendous import of which may 
now be realized as one looks back through the perspective of 
the years. On the pages that tell the dramatic story of our 
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national birth and growth St. Francis Xavier’s on the Wabash 
has come to be “writ large.” 


Il 


If the romantic secular past of Vincennes gathers chiefly 
around the dashing figure of George Rogers Clark, the lure of 
its religious past speaks with particular eloquence in the pious 
memory of the Right Reverend Simon William Gabriel Bruté 
de Rémur. The first Bishop of Vincennes, he lived and died in 
the Catholic rectory alongside the Old Cathedral and in the 
crypt of the same edifice rest his mortal remains. While neigh- 
boring buildings are to be razed to create the Clark Memorial 
Plaza, both rectory and church will be officially preserved as 
integral units of the general commemorative design. The 
church occupies ground only a few yards removed from the site 
of its predecessor, the log-church that witnessed the surrender 
of Vincennes to Clark. With that circumstance among others 
linking it with the historic event of 1779 the Old Cathedral has 
its title to a place in the picture. So it comes about that patri- 
otic pilgrims of the future, arriving at the great national shrine 
which is now taking shape on the banks of the Wabash, may 
also, if they be so minded, pay their devout respects at the tomb 
of a great western prelate, whose career is one of extraordinary 
interest and charm. 

Bruté’s greatness is the greatness, chiefly, of a remarkable 
holiness of life. For the part he had in the making of Indiana 
he deserves, no doubt, a niche in such Temple of Fame as the 
State has built or will continue to build in written records; for 
the sheer human appeal of his heroic ministry amid the distress- 
ing conditions of a frontier environment, he stands out a figure 
of interest to people of whatever class or creed; but it is the 
personal virtue of the man, the product of the silent workings 
in his soul of divine grace, which especially gives him a place 
apart. At all times and never more so than today the world 
needs the moral support and inspiration of lives that rise dis- 
tinctly above the common level in personal integrity, in devo- 
tion to duty, in heroic self-forgetfulness and abounding love of 
God and man. It was with a view to bring home to the reader, 
however inadequately, the high inspirational value of the 
earthly career of the first Bishop of Vincennes that the present 
sketch has been penned. 





GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


Il 


No less a romantic quarter of the globe than ancient Brit- 
tany in Northern France saw the birth of Simon Bruté. A 
journal of his has this item: “Born at Rennes, Little Brittany, 
on the twentieth of March, 1779, of a rich family but half ruined 
since the French Revolution.” Bruté’s father, a native of Paris, 
married twice, his second wife being the widow of Francois 
Vattar, printer to the King and to the Parlement at Rennes. 
By her he had two sons, Simon and Augustine. The family 
residence was in the ancient palace of the Parlement at Rennes 
where Madame Bruté’s forebears had for several generations 
occupied living quarters in one of the wings. The elder Bruté, 
whose business honesty had been taken advantage of by less 
conscientious friends, died suddenly in 1786, leaving behind him 
embarrassing debts and other financial obligations. Madame 
Bruté, resourceful and high-minded woman that she was, set 
to work to clear her husband’s estate of its incumbrances. To 
this end, as also to find support for her family, she opened a 
printing shop. Her two boys were given the best education 
available, both elementary and higher. Simon was to write 
later in his journal: “Educated at the College of Rennes with 
all collegiate honors.” His boyhood innocence suggests what 
is recorded of some of the canonized saints. When he made 
his general confession before First Communion, he could re- 
proach himself with no graver fault than having appropriated 
an apple from a poor old fruit vendor. 

Simon was a boy of ten when the great cataclysm of the 
Revolution burst upon France. Paris was its dynamic center, 
but every province of the land rocked under its awful surge. 
In Rennes revolutionary tribunals worked with an unholy zeal 
at their programme of persecution and bloodshed. Simon saw 
the victims dragged through the streets to the improvised 
courts, attended the trials, made his way into the prisons to 
carry food to the condemned. Often, too, he played the role of 
a Tarcisius, carrying to the prisoners the Blessed Sacrament 
concealed on his person. Only one chapter of the current hor- 
rors he would not permit himself to know. He never attended 
the actual executions. Priests were the particular objects of 
the Revolutionary rage. One day Simon heard a voice in the 
street chanting the Libera me Domine, part of the Catholic 
funeral rite. Rushing to the window, he saw a man, whom he 
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recognized as a priest, hurried along to execution by a group 
of soldiers and performing the while his own funeral service. 
Early in the Terror two priests found refuge in the Bruté lodg- 
ings at the Parlement House, where they celebrated Mass in a 
hiding place, the secret of which was well preserved. Later, as 
the spies drew their nets more closely, prudence required the 
priests to find other quarters, and the Bruté household was thus 
deprived of the consolation of hearing Mass. The case of 
Father Raoul-Bodin and the three Le Gracier sisters who had 
harbored him, all haled before a revolutionary court for trial, 
left a particularly vivid impression. Twenty-seven years after 
the incident had happened, Bruté hit off the trial scene in a 
clever pen-and-ink sketch which Sister Salesia has reproduced 
in her excellent biography. At last the madness ran its course. 
The 7th of Thermidor came, Robespierre fell, and the Terror, at 
least as the public and official policy of the revolutionary régime, 
was halted. Simon Bruté, sensitive and impressionable, had 
registered its harrowing scenes forever in his memory. 

Now that France began to fall back into more normal ways, 
Simon set to work to complete his studies, the course of which 
had been sadly interrupted by the Revolution. With a view to 
entering the Paris Polytechnic, he specialized for two years in 
mathematics. Then, altering his plans, he made up his mind 
for medicine as his life-work. For three years he studied in- 
formally under a Doctor Duval, an eminent surgeon of Rennes, 
after which he entered the medical school at Paris, being then 
twenty. His mother, always a woman of pronounced personal- 
ity and strength of mind, placed in her son’s hands at his de- 
parture a set of instructions of her own composition for his 
guidance during the perilous years before him. They are replete 
with wisdom, natural and supernatural, and stamp Madame 
Bruté as an adept in the theory and practice of education in 
the best sense of the term. The instructions conclude with tic 
words: “Be your own master. Write to me weekly. Practice 
charity. Reflect upon all you have to do.” One sees clearly 
the solid basis of fact behind Simon Bruté’s oft-repeated words: 
“I owe everything to my mother.” 

In Paris Bruté’s interests were not confined to medicine. 
Already proficient in mathematics, he took courses in philos- 
ophy, drawing, music. In later life people used to marvel at 
his versatility, his diversity of interests, his range of learning. 
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His mind apparently refused to run in one track and even in 
his student days in the French capital he was approaching life 
from this angle and that. Meantime, amid the seductions and 
dissipations in which he-lived, he kept faith intact and virtue 
unsullied, while his fearless, undaunted character won him a 
host of friends. A one-time Jesuit priest, M. Bourdier-Delpuits, 
was Simon’s spiritual director, Madame Bruté having requested 
her son to seek out and follow the guidance of some competent 
physician of the soul. 

The young Breton’s success in his medical studies was all 
that could be wished. He won the Corvisant Prize, which dis- 
tinction gave him first rank among the eleven hundred students 
of the school. The public was impressed and Dr. Bruté’s name 
reached the ears of Napoleon, First Consul of France, who im- 
mediately bespoke his services. April 21, 1803, he was officially 
appointed physician to the First Dispensary of Paris, which 
appointment at once assured him high rank in his profession. 
But the post was not accepted; its refusal marked the decisive 
turning-point in Simon Bruté’s career. Two days before the 
appointment came the young physician, in an interview with 
the Bishop of Rennes, had disclosed his intention of becoming 
a priest. The Bishop approved and Bruté’s decision became 
fixed. Years later he wrote to a correspondent: “After I have 
studied pretty far (some especially) all the human sciences and 
perceived enough of their bearings, I—oh perpetual thanks!— 
surrendered my whole soul to the invisible and eternal things 
as says St. Paul (2 Cor. 4:18.)” Only the highest sense of 
duty could have induced Dr. Bruté to turn aside at the very 
threshold of a brilliant medical career and dedicate his life to 
the care of souls. Attempts were made by relatives and friends 
to prevail upon him not to abandon his profession, but to no 
avail. 

Bruté, his face now set towards the priesthood, entered the 
famous Seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris. As at the medical 
school, so now in the seminary, honors seemed to follow him. 
At the Tuileries Cardinal Fesch said Mass in the presence of 
his nephew, Napoleon, now become Emperor, and the Breton 
seminarian was told off as server at the function. On one occa- 
sion while the emperor was withdrawing from the chapel, Bruté 
threw at his feet a petition for clemency on behalf of a former 
fellow-student of his at the medical school in Paris who had 
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been unjustly imprisoned on a charge of complicity in a plot 
against the Emperor’s life. Napoleon in his hurry failed to 
notice the paper, but Bruté, whose action was observed by the 
gendarmes, found himself for a while in a highly embarrassing 
position. Another experience, ever afterwards cherished by 
him as one of the most precious recollections of his career, be- 
fell Bruté in his seminary days. This was the private audience 
granted him December 18, 1804, by Pope Pius VII, who had 
come as a prisoner to Paris to crown Napoleon. Bruté begged 
the Pontiff’s blessing that he might become a worthy priest, the 
ambition now uppermost in his mind. Meantime immense 
stores of ecclesiastical lore were being laid up by the one-time 
physician during his seminary career. Finally came ordination 
to the priesthood in the parish church of St. Sulpice, June 10, 
1808, and first Mass the following day. Shortly after he sought 
and obtained admission into the Society of St. Sulpice. 

The two years following his ordination were spent by Father 
Bruté in teaching theology in the diocesan seminary at Rennes. 
Meantime thoughts of the foreign missions as the most promis- 
ing field of his future work in the priesthood were beginning 
to occupy his mind. They took definite shape with the arrival 
in France of the Sulpician, Father Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
Bishop-elect of Bardstown in Kentucky. When Flaget returned 
to America in June, 1810, he had Father Bruté in his company. 
It was not without a struggle that Madame Bruté parted with 
her beloved son, but she recognized God’s hand in Simon’s call 
to the great country overseas and would put no obstacle in the 
way. Besides, she was not to be left unattended in her old age. 
Her second son, Augustine, following in Simon’s footsteps, had 
made successful medical studies in Paris, received his degree, 
and returned to Rennes, where he settled down in his profes- 
sion and married. Father Bruté before leaving for America 
had the happiness of blessing the union of his brother with 
Mademoiselle Camille Bourgeois. 


IV 


And now began the American phase of Bruté’s life, which 
was to fill out twenty-nine fruitful years. Archbishop John 
Carroll, “Father of the Catholic Church in the United States,” 
welcomed him on his arrival in Baltimore where he was at once 
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given employment as professor of philosophy in the Sulpician 
Seminary. Two years later his superiors transferred him to 
Mount St. Mary’s near Emmitsburg, Maryland, where they had 
opened a college which subsequently developed into a seminary. 
For three years, 1815-1818, he was president of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, which post he filled to the satisfaction of fac- 
ulty and student body alike. His presidential duties, it appears, 
were largely academic, the administration of the College being 
in the hands of Sulpician associates more adept than himself 
in business affairs and in closer touch with the American en- 
vironment. In 1818 he resigned the presidency of the Baltimore 
institution to lend his efforts to the upbuilding of the struggling 
Emmitsburg seminary, familiarly known as “The Mountain.” 
Previous to the arrival of the young Breton priest at “The 
Mountain” in 1818 that institution had been a preparatory semi- 
nary only. Now that it could command the services of a highly 
competent professor of theology, courses in that subject were 
at once begun, the new department of divinity being placed 
under Bruté’s immediate direction. 

Of all duties that could have been assigned to the zealous 
Sulpician none appealed to him more than the one which now 
was his, the duty of preparing young men for the priesthood. 
To Bruté the hope of the Church in America lay, above every- 
thing else, in the training of a virtuous and enterprising clergy. 
The death of every good priest was a personal blow to him; 
when Father Cloriviére died at Georgetown College, the Sulpi- 
cian called upon a community of Carmelite nuns to pray un- 
ceasingly for a supply of good priests to the Catholic Church 
in the United States. Nothing could be more disinterested or 
far-reaching than his apostolic zeal. Hia soncern seemed to be 
with the future of every parish, every divcese, every community 
of religious men and women in the country. National, racial, 
political, partialities or prejudices he abhorred, and often in 
letters warned his clerical friends against them. The spread 
of the Faith in every part of the land and among all classes of 
persons was the consideration that reigned supreme in all his 
plans and hopes. I: lent to his zeal singleness of aim and domi- 
nated his apostolic efforts to an extent probably not realized 
in any other ecclesiastic of his day. The young priests who 
passed under his inspiring influence at “The Mountain” carried 
the message of his apostolic zeal and the memory of his persona! 
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example far and wide. Bruté never achieved more salutary re- 
sults than during the quiet years spent by him at “The Moun- 
tain” in training efficient recruits for the Catholic ministry in 
the United States. 

The pious priest’s eager zeal for souls found other outlets 
besides the class-room of an ecclesiastical seminary. ne was 
chaplain to Mother Seton’s community of nuns at Emmitsburg, 
lending them precious spiritual direction and helping them tide 
over the initial difficulties of their foundation. He was pastor 
at Emmitsburg carrying his ministry in this connection over a 
wide range of territory. Thus, leaving “The Mountain” one 
St. Ignatius day, July 31, at a quarter to five in the morning 
he returned home at half-past five in the evening, having in the 
interim travelled thirty miles and held conversation with sixty- 
two persons on matters affecting their individual relig.ous wel- 
fare. He was especially alive to the power of the press and 
good books in supporting the Catholic cause. His range of 
learning was immense and he wielded a ready pen. His con- 
tributions, whether in the field of apologetics or history, to the 
Catholic Miscellany of Charleston, the Catholic Telegraph of 
Cincinnati, or the Shepherd of the Valley of St. Louis were 
numerous and well received. Archbishop Marechal got him to 
revise Dr. Pise’s History of the Catholic Church for publication, 
Bishop Kenrick, about to bring out a new edition of his manual 
of theology, sought his cooperation, while Father Hughes, the 
future Archbishop, appealed to him for help when engaged in 
his controversy with Breckenridge. Wherever he saw an oppor- 
tunity to do good he seized it, and requests such as the above 
were never refused. 


Vv 


Always the hidden spring of his exuberantly apostolic spirit 
was an interior piety that never waned. The secret of the saints 
was his; prayer, recollection, detachment, self-denial, bodily 
austerities, with such fuel were fed the fires of divine faith and 
love that burned so brightly within. His supern tural faith 
had all the genuineness and simplicity of a child’s; it was serene, 
untroubled, vivid, enveloping him steadily in an atmosphere of 
“other-worldliness,” for no one ever loved less “the things that 
are in the world” than Simon Bruté. In a delightful memoran- 
dum which he labelled “One Day of a Priest” he thus expressed 
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his faith in the Eucharistic Presence: “114 o’c. Was called to 
see Glacken above Emmitsburg; went to the church at Emmits- 
burg to get the Blessed Sacrament; this is the fifth time today 
that I have touched my Sovereign Lord, the ‘King of Glory’ as 
Mr. Duhamel has it embroidered on the inside door of the Taber- 
nacle; carried it to the sick; administered the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction; made a little address to those present—sev- 
eral Protestants.” 

Bruté’s devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was one of the 
most striking things about him. Often when he awoke at night, 
no matter at what hour, he went to the chapel or church and 
there, sometimes prostrate on the ground and bathed in tears, 
spent hours in silent converse with the Prisoner of the Taber- 
nacle. Next to his affection to his Eucharistic Lord was his 
affection to Mary. “Auspice Maria” (“under Mary’s auspices”) 
was the loving motto that stood at the beginning or end of prac- 
tically every letter he wrote. Generally coupled with this motto 
was the word “eternity.” All through life this word seemed to 
be ever ringing in his ears. No one could have realized more 
keenly the vanities and futilities of time and the awful implica- 
tion of eternity. His soul, it has been surmised, took this set 
from his boyish experiences during the Reign of Terror when 
human life was cheap and scenes of death were his daily por- 
tion. 

One who loved God so intensely could not fail in love of 
God’s image in human beings. When President of St. Mary’s 
College he would remain up all night by the bedside of sick or 
dying students. When his friend and fellow-Breton, Father 
Cloriviére, was stricken with fatal paralysis at Georgetown Col- 
lege, Bruté often walked all the way from Emmitsburg to the 
College, some sixty miles, to help him prepare for death, some- 
times having nothing to eat on these long tramps but a few 
apples obtained on the way. At Cloriviére’s bedside, as the end 
drew nearer, Bruté kept on repeating in the language so dear 
to both, mon ami, mon ami! de la croix au ciel. 

But one did not have to be an intimate of Bruté’s to share 
his surpassing charity. One day a workman fell from a tree 
sustaining serious injuries. A doctor not being within call, Bruté 
hurried to the poor man, and finding a dislocation and three 
fractured bones, adjusted them with the greatest skill so that 
all the country-side was in admiration at his medical expertness. 
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Such, then, was Father Bruté, a lover of God, if there ever was 
one, and by that fact necessarily also a lover of men. This was 
the impression which even casual acquaintances of his carried 
away with them. The saintly Vincentian Father De Andreis, 
the cause of whose beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
having met Bruté at “The Mountain” in July, 1816, wrote of him 
that he was “the most holy, learned, lovable and affable man” 
he had ever known. 


VI 


With his widespread reputation for holiness of life and learn- 
ing Father Bruté was naturally often thought of by his fellow- 
ecclesiastics as a likely choice for a new or vacant episcopal 
see. At least four times his name was more or less formally 
mentioned in connection with the mitre, the sees being St. Louis, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and that of a projected diocese of Alabama 
and Florida. On all of these occasions, as far as news of them 
reached his ears, Bruté, with a diffidence and humility that were 
genuine to the core, begged to be spared the threatened dignity. 
But in the end he found himself invested with episcopal rank. 
The fathers of the Second Council of Baltimore having recom- 
mended both measures, the diocese of Vincennes with territory 
to include Indiana and Eastern Illinois, was erected May 6, 1834, 
and Father Bruté was appointed incumbent of the new see. His 
reaction to the appointment was characteristic. Already in 1832 
when it was intimated to him that he would be proposed for 
Vincennes, he had written a remarkable letter to Bishop Rosati 
of St. Louis, always his ideal of a bishop. It detailed with un- 
sparing frankness and precision the grounds on which he con- 
sidered himself unfit for an episcopal charge. As a piece of 
keen, penetrating, pitiless self-analysis, the letter is probably 
not inferior to any other composition of a similar tenor in the 
whole range of secular literature. When the bull of appointment 
was actually received, he at once sent off letters to the five pre- 
lates in the West, Bishops Rosati, Purcell, Flaget, David and 
Chabrat, asking them whether he should accept and giving them 
to understand that he would abide by their decision. The an- 
swers were in the affirmative and Bruté accordingly prepared 
for consecration. This took place in St. Louis, October 28, 1834, 
at the hands of Bishop Flaget, assisted by Bishops Rosati and 
Purcell. The ceremony was held in the St. Louis Cathedral 
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opened for divine service only two days before with a solemn 
service of consecration. The edifice still stands, being the most 
venerable and historic structure that the Missouri metropolis 
can boast. Bishop Flaget, who had accompanied Bruté from 
Bardstown to St. Louis for the consecration ceremony, recorded 
the impression made upon him by Vincennes’s first bishop: 

“For the five days I have been in the company of this suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, I have done nothing but admire and bless 
the providence which compasses mightily its designs by means 
inexplicible, and such as would be reputed folly in the eyes of 
worldlings. The figure, rather odd, of this excellent prelate, 
the ceaseless motion of his hands, head and whole body when 
he speaks, his language, English pronounced exactly like French 
and coming from a mouth that is almost toothless, all of this 
would seem perforce to render him useless for the post assigned 
him, not to say laughable and ridiculous. But mon Dieu when 
he speaks of our Divine Lord, of His love for men, of His con- 
tinual spirit of sacrifice, etc., my heart dilates and is aglow like 
those of the disciples of Emmaus. I am beside myself; I hope 
then against all hope, and look forward to wonder upon wonder 
to be wrought by this venerable Apostle.” 

Bishop Bruté journeyed by stage with a party of priests 
from St. Louis to Vincennes where he was installed in the pres- 
ent Old Cathedral November 5. The journey had taken two 
days; one may motor now between the two points in approxi- 
mately four hours. Surely there was nothing in the way of 
worldly emolument or distinction about the See of Vincennes 
if such things could conceivably have meant anything to its 
humble first incumbent. Before him were only the rough tasks 
of a missionary bishop. At St. Louis he had with him only 
some seventy dollars with which to begin financing the adminis- 
tration of the diocese. His priests at first numbered not more 
than three and the services of one of them, St. Cyr, he enjoyed 
only provisionally thrvugh the courtesy of Bishop Rosati. But 
a visit to Europe secured him a number of clerical recruits and 
he was able as time went on to provide more adequately for 
the scattered parishes of the diocese. His activities during the 
five years he spent in Indiana were amazing, particularly in 
view of the feeble state of health in which he had to do it all. 
Among the reasons urged by him for being spared the physically 
trying duties of a frontier bishop was the difficulty he experi- 
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enced in traveling, especially on horseback. Still, once he had 
in a spirit of sheer submission to the divine will accepted the 
post of missionary bishop, he would suffer no physical handi- 
cap of whatever sort to stand in the way of his obligations to 
the diocese. Visitation and confirmation trips of the most dis- 
comforting kind were performed by him with an energy and 
zeal possible only in a man of his high spiritual purpose and 
self-effacing devotion to duty. 

The diocese of Vincennes until the erection of that of Chi- 
cago in 1843 embraced not only Indiana but also Eastern 
Illinois, including Chicago. It gives one an idea of how primi- 
tive were conditions in Indiana at the time of Bruté’s arrival 
in the West to recall that large groups of Indians then residing 
in the State were among the members of his flock. Perhaps the 
most dramatic chapter in the Indian history of Indiana is that 
which tells of the expulsion of the Catholic Potawatomi from 
the State in 1838. Bruté protested the measure as uncalled for 
and bolely took up the cause of the Potawatomi with the Indian 
Office in Washington. He permitted one of his priests, Father 
Benjamin Petit, to accompany the Indians on their forced march 
to what is now Southeastern Kansas, a march fatal to many of 
the deported aborigines. 

What was to become the great metropolis of the West lay 
within Brwé’s jurisdiction. He was in Chicago twice on canoni- 
cal visits, in May, 1835, and again in August, 1838. With its 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants it was the most populous 
town in his diocese and the busy scenes he witnessed on its 
streets led h'm to make shrewd forecasts of the immense de- 
velopment in stere for it. “Of this place the growth has been 
surprising even in the West. A wonder amidst its wonders, 
from a few scattered houses near the fort it has become in two 
or three years a place of great promise. Its settlers sanguinely 
hope to see it rank as the Cincinnati of the West.” 

At Vincennes Bishop Bruté opened a boys’ school and one 
for girls. He also established an institution of higher educa- 
tion, St. Gabriel’s College, which had a brief career. He inter- 
ested himself in tLe early history of Vincennes, wrote to Quebec 
soliciting pertinent data and on the basis of the information 
received compiled interesting articles which he published in the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph. He also wrote for the same 
weekly absorbing narratives of his canonical visitations in In- 
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diana and Illinois. Meantime, as long as he was in Vincennes, 
he personally took upon himself a large part of the ministerial 
work in the parish and surrounding country. No inclemency 
of the weather or wretched condition of the roads kept him from 
answering sick calls or promptly carrying relief at any signal 
of distress. Numerous remarkable instances in this connection 
surviving in local tradition witness to his unfailing charity to 
the sick, the poor, orphans, widows, and the afflicted of what- 
ever sort. 


Vil 


Having had to ride on the outside of a stage coach while 
traveling through Ohio on his way to the Third Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, 1837, Bishop Bruté contracted a cold 
which developed into consumption and within two years brought 
him to the grave. His last days, passed in his apartment in 
the rear of the first floor of the present rectory, were in perfect 
accord with the tender piety and religious zeal that marked 
him all through life. To a priest who attended him he remarked 
the day before he died: “My dear child, I have a whole day to 
stay with you, tomorrow with God.” Six hours before the end 
he wrote with great pain and difficulty a letter to certain per- 
sons whom he longed to recall to a better life. He gave the 
most minute directions for his funeral, answered the prayers 
of the dying with fervor and, with characteristic regard for 
others, dismissed a priest watching by his bedside, bidding him 
not to remain up longer owing to the lateness of the hour. And 
so, at half past five on the morning of June 26, 1839, Simon 
Gabriel Bruté, Vincennes’s first bishop, passed away, having 
died the death of the just. Mourned by all the townsfolk, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, he was buried on the 28th under 
the main altar of the Cathedral. How non-Catholics regarded 
him one may gather from the eloquent tribute to him penned 
by one of their number in The Western Sun and General Ad- 
vertiser of Vincennes, June 29, 1839. The tribute is reproduced 
in Sister Salesia’s biography. 

The remains of Bishop Bruté rest today in the crypt of the 
Cathedral church in which he had so often officiated with the 
devotion and rubrical exactness that characterized his perform- 
ance of all the sacred rites of the Church. Here the pious pil- 
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grim may visit the earthly relics of this great ecclesiastic, the 
memory of whose holiness loses nothing of freshness with the 
advancing years. Cardinal Gibbons en route through Vincennes 
in December, 1891, said in a brief address: “Worthy citizens 
of Vincennes, you need not go on pilgrimages to visit the tombs 
of saints. There is one reposing here in your midst, viz.: the 
saintly founder of this diocese, Right Reverend Simon Bruté.” 
It is in this spirit that Catholics not only of Vincennes but of 
all parts of the United States may well repair to this hallowed 
spot to recall the workings of grace made manifest in the life 
of Simon Bruté, and be inspired to the practice of the virtues 
of which he was so illustrious an example. 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


Loyola University 
Chicago 





THE PASSING OF AN OLD CUSTOM—LA GUIGNOLEE 


The people who made the first settlements in the United 
States—the English on the East coast, the Spanish in the South- 
west, the French in the Mississippi Valley,—each brought to 
their settlements the language, manners and customs of their 
country. The merging of the different nationalities in the great 
melting pot of “progress” has produced a new people with new 
ideas and customs. The American people have long since ceased 
to read Mother Goose to their children. “Ring around a Rosy” 
and “London Bridge” are obsolete games. The stately dances 
and the old sweet songs have given place to jazz and crooning. 
The modesty and courtesy of the convent bred girl and the chiv- 
alry of the men have been lost in coeducation. Most tenacious 
of customs were the French, and in their settlements, particu- 
larly at Ste. Genevieve, Mo., sixty-five miles south of St. Louis, 
may be found more remnants of the old customs than anywhere 
else, one in particular, La Guignolée, having been continuously 
in vogue for over two hundred years. Because this custom is 
passing and is so little known, the writer has undertaken to pre- 
serve its history to posterity. 

While there were earlier settlements, Ste. Genevieve was the 
first permanent settlement west of the Mississippi. It was 
founded about 1725, possibly much earlier, by the French from 
Normandy and Brittany, who came with Cadillac, with Renault 
when he came to mine under a grant given him by the King of 
France in 1723, and with other colonial promcters. Renault’s 
workmen were slaves from San Domingo. These rude settle- 
ments in an unknown, uncivilized land brought all to a common 
level. The homes were few and far between; the only light a 
tallow candle; the only fire an open fireplace; the only musical 
instrument the fiddle; the only neighbors Indians. The hand 
of friendship extended to the Indians and the teachings of the 
Jesuits made friends of them and Indian warfare was practically 
unknown. The commandants of the different posts regulated 
the policies of the country. At Ste. Genevieve the inhabitants 
had a common field in which each was assigned a piece of land 
which they cultivated with wooden plows drawn by oxen yoked 
by the horns. If anyone abandoned his land, it was sold at 
public auction at the church door. This common field was 
called Le Grand Champ (the Big Field), is so called to-day, and 
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is still contained in one enclosure, the land owned by different 
parties being separated only by a wagon road. Even after the 
country came under Spanish rule nothing was changed. The 
language and the customs remained the same, for the most hon- 
ored and respected French citizen, Francois Vallée, pére, was 
appointed by the Spanish Governor to rule the people. As in 
St. Louis and New Orleans, at Ste. Gerevieve the French lan- 
guage has almost entirely died out. ‘That in use at present 
among many of the peasants and the descendents of the colored 
slaves is a patois, reeking of bad grammar and bad pronuncia- 
tion. 

The French people have always regarded Christmas as a 
strictly religious affair, a holy day commemorating the birth of 
Christ. All attend Mass devoutly and the Infant Jesus is 
asked and expected to shower down blessings on His faithful, 
and to bring toys and sweets to good little children who place 
their well shined shoes in the chimney to receive them. But 
the coming of the New Year has always been celebrated by a 
series of events, beginning after Christmas and ending on the 
night of Epiphany, January 6, which commemorates the coming 
of the Magi or Three Wise Men, and is the culmination of the 
celebration in Honor of the Infant Jesus. On Epiphany, from 
early in the Christian era, great celebrations have been held in 
all Christian countries. In Italy the celebration is called Befana. 
The English call it Twelfth Night. In Canada and the French 
settlements in the United States the celebration of Epiphany 
with a ball, called the King and Queen ball, was but a carrying 
on of the custom prevalent in France, Germany and Ireland. 
One readily sees in the name King and Queen, the connection 
with The Three Wise Men or Three Kings. At the banquet of 
the ball a cake was served in which were hidden three beans. 
The gentleman finding the first bean was the King for the fol- 
lowing year. He choose his Queen. The gentlemen finding the 
other two beans selected their ladies and they were the courtiers 
of the King and Queen. The fact that three beans were hidden 
would indicate that, originally, there were three Kings. Marion 
Crawford in his Ave Roma Immortalis describes the celebration 
of Befana and Guy de Maupassant in his Mademoiselle Perle 
describes the custom of selecting the King. In France it was 
a tiny doll “no larger than a bean” that was hidden in the cake. 
In Germany and Ireland, as in the United States, beans were 
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used. The Mardi Gras ball of New Orleans and the Veiled 
Prophet ball of St. Louis are simply the King and Queen ball 
modernized. In Ireland the celebration began on St. Stephen’s 
day, December 26. In the United States and Canada it began 
by the “running” of La Guignolée on the eve of New Year. 

Although the King and Queen ball has entirely passed, the 
custom of “running” La Guignolée has been kept up, to some 
degree, at Old Mines in Washington County, French Village in 
St. Francois County and Bloomsdale and Ste. Genevieve in Ste. 
Genevieve County. But only at Ste. Genevieve has the custom 
been continuous for the entire time since the settlement of the 
town, and even at Ste. Genevieve it has felt the influence of 
“progress.” 

An article read by Mr. Wilson Primm before the Missouri 
Historical Society of St. Louis in 1865 shows that the custom 
was at that time only a memory in St. Louis. It has been known 
by various names. In an article published by the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, written by Elizabeth Therese Baird, 
who quotes Gagnon’s Chansons Populaires du Canada (Quebec, 
1894, pp. 238-253), three different names are given—La Guig- 
nolée, La Ignolée and Guillonée. At Ste. Genevieve it has been 
called La Guignolée, La Gai-année and La Gui-année. It has 
been claimed by two writers of Ste. Genevieve that the custom 
dates back to the ancient Gauls and is of Druidic origin, chris- 
tianized by the French and brought to Canada by the French 
colonists and from there to Ste. Genevieve. The writers main- 
tain that the name La Gui-année is a corruption of the cry “au 
gui Pan neuf” which means “to the mistletoe of the New Year” 
(gui meaning mistletoe). The priests of the ancient Druids 
gathered the mistletoe, which was a sacred thing, for the New 
Year, chanting as they did so. There is no doubt but that the 
mistletoe is, in France, part and parcel of the New Year, no 
house is without it, and it is often left hanging over the door 
all the year. If La Guignolée is really descended from the 
sacred custom of the Druids, it is not known when the dignified 
march and the solemn chanting of the priests in religious rite 
merged into the shuffling march and absurd song of a band of 
revelers, for such is La Guignolée. Le Guignol means a clown; 
La Guignolée means a band of clowns, puppets or revelers. 
When one has seen the so-called dance and heard the song, the 
name La Guignolée readily drops into the scheme. In no place 
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in the song is there any reference to the Gui and the entire 
thing is just a bag of foolishness. So, the name La Guignolée 
(a band of revelers) is the logical title. The idea seems to 
have been, besides fun, to collect materials for the banquet of 
the King and Queen ball to be held on Epiphany. 

In the homes of the early settlers there was always one room 
larger than the others, generally the kitchen. Here the family 
ate and drank and entertained. The people gathered together 
often to dance, generally on Sunday afternoons because it was 
necessary to be saving of candles. But on the eve of New 
Year the entire night was given to revelry, eating and drinking 
and making merry, and in the window of each home a candle 
burned brightly—the signal that La Guignolée was expected 
and would be welcome. This was a band of men dressed in fan- 
tastic costumes, wearing masks, who came silently, from no one 
knew where, sang and danced, ate and drank and went just as 
mysteriously. A burst of song announced their arrival; a pause, 
a knock at the door which was thrown open by the master of 
the house. They entered singing, marched in a circle around 
the leaders and the fiddler who always accompanied them. The 
opening verse of the song is just a merry “how-do-you-do” and 
New Year’s greetings. They sing: “Bonsoir le Maitre et la 
Maitresse et tout le monde du logis; pour le premier jour de 
Vannée La Guignolée vous nous devez,” meaning “Good evening 
to the Master and to the Mistress and everyone who lives here 
and a Happy New Year to all.” In the second verse they make 
known their wishes. They ask for food, adding, “If you have 
nothing to give us, say so; ‘good wishes just the same.’” But, 
they continue, they have another request, a greater one. They 
ask that the daughter of the house appear and promise to greet 
her with jolly good cheer (that is, kiss her) and to warm her 
chilly feet (that is, dance with her). The daughter comes for- 
ward, shy as a mouse, and the leaders dance with her to the 
music of their fiddler. Should there be four daughters, as was 
often the case in those old times, a quadrille was danced. After 
that they sang a love song to the fair one, saying they had been 
in wooded glens and heard the song of the turtledove and the 
nightingale and the cuckoo, all of which speak of love. They 
tell her that a maiden without a lover is a lonely thing. Having 
finished the love song, one or many of the band dance the “rag” 
while the chorus sing: “Dansons la guenille.” When this is 
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over, the leader, generally a very old man, steps forward and 
sings, in solo, his thanks to the master of the house for receiv- 
ing them, and asks pardon if they have acted foolishly, adding, 
it was only for the amusement of the company, and promises 
to do better next year if they are received. They were then 
served with refreshments and loaded with good things and left 
singing, “Bonsoir le Maitre” etc. 

Mrs. Baird in her article states that the maskers were usually 
peasants and fishermen,and that after the song they were given 
presents. In Ste. Genevieve the presents were such things as 
coffee, cakes, meat, wine, chickens, etc., to be used for the ban- 
quet at the King and Queen ball the night of Epiphany. How- 
ever, as time passed, the band was served refreshments such 
as cake and wine, eggnog and croquignoles or coffee and cro- 
quignoles (often called crullers or just cruls). As croquignoles 
began to pass away with the old cooks and open fireplaces, the 
refreshments narrowed to cake and wine, then to wine alone. 
As the population increased, the “class” line was drawn and 
there were three separate bands running La Guignolée—the aris- 
tocrats, the second class and the colored people. Then it was 
dropped by the upper class though the ball remained in vogue. 
The old gentleman who led and sang the solo died and the 
custom was dropped, for a while, by the second class. When 
the great “melting pot” had done its work and “class” had 
passed, the custom was revived by the young men of the town. 
But in the interval, two features were lost owing to modern 
progress and the discontinuing of the practice of receiving the 
band in private homes. These features were the interruption of 
the song to dance with the daughter of the house and the “rag” 
dance. The “rag” or jig, as it is known to-day, is but an imita- 
tion and the “real” thing can only be found among the old col- 
ored people, and remembered by those who saw La Guignolée 
in childhood days. Now the band visits only public places and 
winds up at the New Year ball at midnight. After the song 
and march, they select partners from among the ladies present 
and dance as long as they wish. Often they dance but a short 
time and then go to a banquet at which only members of the 
band and some invited friends are present. 

That the song is of foreign origin is proved by the fact that 
many of the words are “old” French and not used in modern 
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conversation and that the birds nightingale and cuckoo are not 
indigenous to Missouri. 

Neither the words of the song or the music have ever been 
written but are passed by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. Consequently, errors occur and different words hav- 
ing the same meaning are used by different bands. At Ste. 
Genevieve are to be found three different versions of the words 
and those used in Canada differ slightly from the Ste. Genevieve 
versions. The words as found in Rozier’s History of Missouri 
are the same as those given by Mr. Wilson Primm in his article 
read in 1865. Evidently one set was copied from the other for 
both contain the same error. There is an omission of two 
lines. After the ninth line these words should follow: 


“Elle n’a que quatre pied de longue 
Et nous ferons une fricassée.” 


The words as found in Goodspeed’s History of Southeast 
Missouri also show an omission. The last two lines of the Epi- 
logue are omitted. In the words used in Ste. Genevieve at this 
time are omitted the rag dance words—‘“Dansons la Guenille.” 

The music is entirely traditional; the fiddler has no notes. 
He told the writer, when asked for a copy: “We learn it from 
each other.” However, he wrote for this article the notes as 
used in Ste. Genevieve and the writer is indebted to M. Joseph 
Desjardins, Librarian of the Library of the Legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, for the notes as used in Canada. The air 
is simple, nothing but a chant. The so-called dance is, really, 
not a dance, only a sort of shuffling march to keep time with the 
music. The members of the band always wear masks and are 
not supposed to be known. Whatever the costumes may have 
signified in times gone by, within the remembrance of the writer 
they have been just what the wearer chose; but the favorite 
costume is that of an Indian Chief. The Peoria Indians lived 
in Missouri very near Ste. Genevieve. They were of superior 
type and very friendly with the whites. It is quite possible 
they joined the French in the custom of La Guignolée, which 
would account in a way for the Indian costumes. 


LA GUIGNOLEE 
Words as given in a paper read by Mr. Wilson Primm before 
the Missouri Historical Society January 5, 1867; also as in 
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Rozier’s History of the Early Settlement of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 
Bonsoir le maitre et la maitresse 
Et tout le monde du logis; 
Pour le premier jour de l’année 
La Guignolée vous nous devez. 


Si vous n’avez rien 4 nous donner, 
Dites nous le, 

Nous vous demandons pas grand chose, 
Une échinée. 

Une échinée n’est pas bien longue 
De quatre-vingt dix pied de longue. 


Encore nous demandons pas grand chose, 
La fille ainée de la maison. 

Nous lui ferons faire bonne chere 
Nous lui ferons chauffer les pieds. 


Nous saluons la compagnie 
Et la prions nous excuser, 
Si l’on a fait quelque folie, 
C‘etait pour nous desennuyer. 
Une autre fois nous prendons garde 
Quand sera temps d’y revenir. 
Dansons la guenille 
Dansons la guenille 
Dansons la guenille. 





CHORUS 


Bonsoir le maitre et la maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du logis. 


LA GAIE ANNEE OR GUIGNOLEE 
Words as in History of Southeast Missouri published by the 


Goodspeed Company of Chicago, 1888. 
The same version also given by Captain Gustave St. Gemme, 


who was born in Ste. Genevieve February, 1825, and died about 
1912. 
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Bonsoir le maitre et la maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du logis; 
Pour le dernier jour de l’année, 
La gaie-année vous nous devez. 


Si vous ne voulez rien 4 nous donner, dites nous le 
Nous vous demandons pas grand chose, une échinée. 
Une échinée n’est pas grand chose, 
Ce n’est que de dix pied de longue. 
Et nous en ferons une fricassée 
De quatre-vingt dix pied de longue. 


Si vous ne voulez nous rien donner, dites nous le; 
Nous vous demandons seulement la fille ainée 
Nous lui ferons faire bonne chere 
Et nous lui ferons chauffer les pieds, 
Nous lui ferons faire bonne chere 
Et nous lui ferons chauffer les pieds. 


Quand on fut au milieu bois on fut a l’ombre; 
J’entendis le coucou chanter et la colombe, 
Le rossignol du vert bocage, 
L’ambassadeur des amoureux, 
Va t’en dire 4 ma maitresse 
Qu’elle ait toujours le coeur joyeux. 


Qu’elle ait toujours le couer joyeux; point de tristesse 
La fille qui n’a pas d’amant; comment vit-elle? 
C’est l’amour qui la reveille 
Et qui l’empeche de dormir. 
C’est l'amour qui la reveille 
Et qui l’empeche de dormir. 


EPILOGUE 


En suppliant la compagnie 

De vouloir bien nous excuser; 
Si vous avons fait quelque folie. 
C’etait pour nous desennuyer. 
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CHORUS 


Bonsoir le maitre et la maitresse 
Et tout le monde du logis 

Pour le dernier jour de l’année, 
La Gaie-année vous nous devez. 


LA GUIANNEE 
As sung in Ste. Genevieve at present time (1912-1932) 
Bonsoir le maitre et la maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du logis 
Pour le dernier jour de l’année 
La Guiannée vous nous devez. 


Si vous ne voules nous rien donner, dites nous le, 
Nous vous demandons seulement une échinée. 
Une échinée n’est pas grand chose. 
Elle n’a que quatre pied de longue 
Et nous en ferons une fricasée 
De quatre-vingt-dix pied de longue. 


Si vous ne voulez nous donner dites nous le. 
Nous vous demandons seulement la fille ainée. 
Et nous lui ferons faire bonne chere, 
Nous lui ferons chauffer les pieds. 
Nous lui ferons faire bonne chere, 

Et lui ferons chauffer les pieds. 


Quand nous fumes aux millieux des bois 
Nous fumes a |’ombre. 

J’ai attendu le coucou chanter et la colombe, 
Et le rossignol de vert bocage, 
L’ambassadeur des amoureux. 

Va aller dire 4 ma maitresse, 
Que j'ai toujours le coeur joyeux. 


Et j'ai toujours le coeur joyeux point de tristesse. 
Mais ces jeunes filles qu’ont pas d’amants, 
Comments font elles? 
C’est les amours qui les reveillent 
Et qui les empechent de dormir. 
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Bon soir le maitre et la maitresse, 
Et tout le monde du logis. 


EPILOGUE 


En suppliant la compagnie 

De bien vouloir nous excuser, 

Si nous avons fait quelque folie 

C’est pour nous desennuyer. 

Une autre année nous on prendrons garde 
Si nous avons l’honneur de revenir. 


TRANSLATION 
(Applies in a general way to all versions) 
Good Master and Mistress of the house 
And lodgers all, goodnight to you. 
For the last day of the ending year 
The Guignolée is to us due. 


If it is nothing you will give, then let us know, 


We only ask a chine of pork you should bestow; 
A chine of pork is no great prize, 

Tis only four feet long in size. 
With it we will make a fricassee, 

That ten and eighty feet in length will be. 


If nothing you will give us more, please let us hear, 
We only ask the eldest daughter to appear; 
With jolly good cheer we will her greet, 
And we will warm her chilly feet. 
With jolly good cheer we will her greet, 
And we will warm her chilly feet. 


rore 


——we= - re 
~~ 


When we were in the midst of woods in shaded groves, 
We listened to the cuckoo sing and the turtle dove; 
They and the nightingale from bower green; 
As heralds of love have ever been. 
To my lady he will go and say. 
That ever her heart be joyous gay. 
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That ever her heart be filled with joy, with sorrow not, 

But all young girls who are loverless, what is their lot? 
Tis love’s effect that keeps them awake 

And will not allow them rest to take; 
’Tis love’s effect that keeps them awake, 

And will not allow them rest to take. 


And now, good company, we pray 
That you will kindly us excuse, 

If we have foolish been, and gay, 
It was to drive the blues away 
Next year we will do better 

If you receive us. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON INDIAN REMOVAL, INDIANA, 
1835-1838* 


I 


Indian Agency 

Logansport, Indiana 

October 20, 1835. 
Sir:— 

Your letter of the 10th inst. has been received and in reply 
it affords me great pleasure to assure you that I have no objec- 
tion whatsoever to any course of religious instruction among 
the Indians of this agency, that will not infringe the laws of 
the United States, nor interfere with the humane policy of the 
Government. I am no Sectarian, and if I were, the Government 
I serve would not sanction an act of impartiality [sic] in favor 
of any sect. It extends its arms of protection over all, and re- 
quires all to submit to the laws. If business at any time shall 
call you near to this place and you will call at my office it will 
give me pleasure to converse and exchange views with you. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. C. Pepper* 
Indian Agent. 


To 
Reverend Mr. Louis Deseille* 


*This correspondence was transcribed by Sister Mary Salesia 
Godecker, O. S. B., Ph. D., Convent Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind., 
from the originals in the files of the Indian Office, Washington, D. C. She 
has kindly supplied the accompanying notes. 

1Col. Abel C. Pepper was the resident Indian agent at Logansport, 
Indiana, from 1836 to 1838. He negotiated treaties with the Potawatomi 
tribe at the following places: Turkey Creek Prairie, March 26, 1836, Tip- 
pecanoe River, March 29, 1836, Camp on Tippecanoe River, April 11, 1836, 
Indian Agency, Logansport, Indiana, April 22, 1836, Camp near Yellow 
River, August 5, 1836, and three treaties concluded at Chippewanung, 
September 20, 22, 23, 1836. The last treaty was negotiated with the Miami 
at the Forks of the Wabash on November 6, 1838. 

2 The Reverend Louis Deseille came to America from Holland, in 
August, 1832, with the Dominican priests, Theodore Van den Broek and 
Adrian Van de Weyer. He ministered to the Indians in Southern Michi- 
gan and Northern Indiana from December, 1832, until his death which 
occurred on September 26, 1837. 











Indian Village Pokegan* 
November 10, 1835 
Dear Sir:— 

After an absence of about two months I found at my home 
your letter of the seventh of August, in answer to which I am 
very willing to comply with all that is required by it. For this 
reason I do not intend to have another Indian meeting and if it 
does happen that I should wish it, I will inform you in time 
that you may send such a person to observe the speech as you 
may be pleased with. I have not the least objection to this— 
my business with the Indians being only about their spiritual 
concerns. 

You know I suppose that every Sunday and festive day there 
is public meeting in this village where every white, black or red 
one is cheerfully admitted. If you have any objection that your 
Indians continue to frequent this meeting as some of them are 
in the habit of doing as often as they have an opportunity, you 
will be so kind, I hope, as to inform me of it. 

What may have given occasion to your letter of said date, 
I suppose, has been a kind of opposition of some of the Catholic 
Indians to go to receive the payment of their annunities. Doubt- 
less you will not suppose that I am fool enough to give them 
such unreasonable counsel, although I have heard that one of 
them has used my name very wrongly in order probably to 
make his private opinion prevail. The Indians of this village 
with whom I am living since several years never made the least 
opposition of that kind to their agent; how could I have told 
such things to those of Tippecanoe. I do repeat it, Sir, I am 
for nothing in all the temporal concerns of the Indians. 

Very respectfully your most obedient servant, 
L. Deseille 
To 

Col. A. C. Pepper 

Indian Agent 

Logansport, Indiana 


3A Potawatomi village, taking its name from a prominent chief in 
Berrien County, Michigan, near the west bank of St. Joseph River just 
north of the Indiana line. The tract on which it was situated was ceded to 
the United States by the treaty of Chicago September 26-27, 1833. 
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Near Bertrand, Berrien County 
December 28, 1835 
To the Commissary General of Subsistence :— 

Sir, I did not receive your letter of November 3 before the 
19th day of the current month December, it being directed to 
the office at South Bend where I never sent for letters, since the 
offices of Bertrand and Niles were much nearer my home. 

In answer to which I have the honor to observe to you that 
I do wonder much at being the object of such unpleasant ac- 
cusation though I cannot remember that I ever have given any 
real occasion for it. Since three years that I occupy a mission- 
ary station among the Poutauwatomie* Indians of the St. Joseph 
reserve, I never mingled myself in any concerns about their 
lands or other affairs with the Government and my endeavors 
were only directed towards their mental and moral improve- 
ment and this has been in so far a constant line of conduct for 
me that I never went out to any treaty or payment nor was I 
ever present in any of their counsels. 

Concerning the Indiana Indians it was only since eighteen 
months that I first began a missionary excursion among them 
with the consent and approbation of their former agent, Gen. 
Marshall. There I observed the same line of conduct and I 
have had no further relation than with the band of Makos, 
Menomone® and Chicagos.* Two of them made a treaty last 
winter with their agent by which it was stipulated (as it is 
reported to me) that they should settle all in one village. This 
treaty was made six weeks before I had had any thought of 
a treaty and much less thought of settling in one village, from 
which it appears that this idea is not of my invention. 

What now belongs to the accusation of exhorting the Indians 
to build a church, this, too, is a mistake. The real fact is this. 
those Indians being at a distance of between 40 and 60 miles 
from my home I could not reach them oftener than twice or 
three times in a year and finding themselves obliged to travel 
that distance, for coming some times to church they often ex- 
pressed to me their wish to have a church in their village. I 
could not but approve it but I deemed it useless being convinced 
that it was not possible for them to stay much longer in that 
country without being protected by the laws against encroach- 
ment of the Whites and for this reason I would not take one 
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step to begin and after several repeated solicitations I told them 
that I did not see any possibility for them to remain in this 
country unless they should get from their great father the Presi- 
dent the favor of being subject to the laws as white people and 
this I did not tell them before I had ascertained myself that 
the intention of the Government was not to remove all the In- 
dians to the West but rather to extinguish their nationality— 
so I was told by persons in office whom I supposed to be well 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Government. 

I hope sir this will be enough to convince you that it is a 
great mistake to say that I have ever exhorted the Indians to 
oppose themselves against the intentions of the Government or 
what is worse not to comply with the engagements or stipula- 
tions towards the same. This I cannot qualify otherwise than 
a very calumny. If further proofs should be wanted I could 
indicate several Whites, who are in the habit of frequenting my 
meetings which are always public. 

That the generality of the Indians feel a strong opposition 
to the removal to the West is a fact to which several could and 
may have concurred but all are absolutely independent of my 
proceedings and therefore I do not consider it my task to 
enumerate them here. 

With great respect your most humble servant, 
L. Deseille 
To 
The Commissary General of Subsistence [Gibson] 


4“Of the Wabash.” A group of Potawatomi bands having their vil- 
lages on the headwaters of Tippecanoe River, Indiana. By the treaty of 
Chippewaynaung they sold their reserves in 1836 and agreed to remove 
within two years across the Mississippi. They were the bands under the 
chiefs known as Ashkum, Chechawkose, Menoquet, Mota, Kinkash, Wee- 
sionas, and Wesaw. 

5 William Marshall, resident Indian Agent in Indiana during the year 
1834. He negotiated one treaty with the Miami and four with the Pota- 
watomi. These treaties were concluded at the following places: Forks of 
the Wabash, October 23, 1834; Camp on Lake Muxinekucke, December 4, 
1834; Camp on Tippecanoe, December 10, 1834; Potawatomie Mills, Decem- 
ber 16, 1834; Agency, Logansport, Indiana, December 17, 1834. 

¢A Potawatomi village, taking its name from the resident chief, for- 
merly situated on the north side of Twin Lakes near the site of Plymouth, 
Marshall County, Indiana, on a reservation sold in 1836. Menominee 
(meno, by change from mino, “good,” “beneficent”; min, a “grain,” “seed,” 
the Chippewa name of the wild rice. Full name Menominiwok ininiwok, 
the latter term signifying “they are men”). An Algonquian tribe, the 
members of which, according to Doctor Jones, claim to understand Sauk, 
Fox, and Kickapoo far more easily than they do Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Potawatomi. 

7 Chicagos—Chechawkose (diminutive of chi’ckak, crane: “Little 
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Vincennes, Indiana 
December 30, 1835 
Dear Sir:— 

As you are gone to Washington City, and as you feel a par- 
ticular interest in our Indiana, I would ask of you to do us a 
favor. This favor would be to inquire as to the funds granted 
yearly by the Government to the Indian missions. Two thou- 
sand dollars are granted per annum. But it seems that Michi- 
gan alone received benefit from that donation. Indiana, I think 
ought to have an equal share and claim, for we have Catholic 
Indians in this State on the Tippecanoe.* We have a priest in 
the upper part of the State who serves those Indians. More- 
over we are about to have another priest among the Miami In- 
dians. I have been lately among them myself. Their wish is 
to be Christians and that of the Catholic order as their fore- 
fathers were at St. Joseph’s River. I beg then of you, Mr. Law, 
to request the Government or the one who is appointed to at- 
tend to that that half of the sum mentioned above be granted 
to Bishop Bruté of Vincennes, in order to encourage the Indian 
Missions in this State. If this request is granted I give you 
full power to receive the money in the Bishop’s name or in my 
name as I am his agent during his absence to France. Sir, by 
attending to this you will much oblige me and at the same time 
be promoting the welfare of our Indiana. 

With respect I have the honor to be yours, 
Simon P. Lalumiére’ 
Agent of Bishop Bruté. 
To 

Mr. John Law’ 

Washington City 

D. C. 


Crane”). A Potawatomi chief who lived in a village commonly called 
Chechawkose’ Village, on the south side of Tippecanoe River about Har- 
rison township, Kosciusko County, Indiana. The reserve was sold March 
29, 1836. 

8A river in Northwestern Indiana. It has its source south of La- 
grange and west of Allen, whence it takes a southwesterly course about 
seventy miles and then turns directly south to its junction with the 
Wabash River near the northern boundary of Tippecanoe County. 

® The Reverend Simon P. Lalumiére was born at Vincennes, Indiana, 
on September 18, 1804. He made his studies in the seminary at Bards- 
town, Kentucky, under the Right Reverend Bishops Flaget and David. 
After ordination in 1831 he was sent back to his native State as a mis- 
sionary to labor at Washington, Vincennes, and Terre Haute where he 
died on May 25, 1857. 
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V 


Near Bertrand, Berrien County 
March 21, 1836 
Sir:— 

The Indians of the reserve Me-no-mi-na, Muck-kah-tah-mo- 
way having obtained from the General Government the special 
favor of remaining undisturbed upon their reserve as long as 
they should wish to remain there: of which I am advised by a 
letter of Mr. Gibson,’ Commissary of Subsistence in date 22nd 
January, 1836, and it being their great desire to have as soon 
as next spring a school upon their reservation for the instruc- 
tion of their children, I do apply by this to your agency for 
an authorization for this purpose if it were possible through 
your interference to get any appropriation out of the Indian 
Instruction Funds, I should be very grateful, if not, I am quite 
disposed to undertake it gratis. For the motives now men- 
tioned, I am quite confident, Sir, you will not make any difficulty 
to permit me as heretofore to continue the moral and religious 
instruction of the Indians of your agency; viz., of those of the 
village of Menomina, CheChacose and Ashkum”™ who all have 
received the same favor by a rescript of the Secretary of War 
in January, 1836. 

Further I do assure you, Sir, that I should feel happy to 


oblige you whenever it shall be possible. 
L. Deseille. 


To 
A. C. Pepper 
Indian Agent. 


10 John Law was born in New London, Connecticut, October 28, 1796, 
and died in Evansville, Indiana, October 7, 1873. In 1860 he was elected 
to Congress, and reélected in 1862. He was president of the Indiana His- 
torical Society for fourteen years (1859-1873). His Colonial History of 
Vincennes earned for him the title, “Historian of Vincennes.” 

11 John Gibson was born in 1740 in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He was 
the first Secretary of the Indiana Territory and served in the capacity of 
acting governor from 1812 to 1813. 

12A Potawatomi village named from its chief, on the north side of 
Eel River, about Denver, Miami County, Indiana. The reservation, includ- 
ing the village, was sold in 1836. 
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Indian Agency 
Logansport, Indiana 
April 18, 1836 


Sir:— 
Your letter of the 21st March is at hand, in answer to which 
I have to request that you will take no steps towards the ac- 
complishment of the objects indicated in your letter, before you 
furnish me with a copy of the letter referred to by you from 
the Commissary General of Subsistence, as well as a copy of 
the rescript of the Secretary of War noticed in your letter. I 
am not advised of the grant of any such special favours as you 
mention and cannot comply with your request before I shall be 
instructed to do so by the proper Department. 
Yours respectfully 
A. C. Pepper 
Indian Agent 
To 
Reverend Mr. L. Deseille. 


Indian Agency 

Logansport, Indiana 

May 11, 1837 
Sir:— 

I have returned from a tour in the Indian Country and ac- 
cording to your wishes having visited a majority of the villages 
it is in my power to report the prospects of emigration. The 
chiefs and bands with whom you have negotiated treaties are 
aware that all their lands are sold to the government and that 
they are to remove to their new homes. They seem disposed 
to decline planting corn and several of the prominent chiefs 
have sold their improvements to the settlers in the vicinity of 
their villages. The only band that I have to report inclined 
to deviate from the requisiting of their treaty is the one headed 
by Pe-pin-ah-naw and reside near Yellow River. I had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting them to hear the messages you 
required me to deliver. I find that the band is under the in- 
fluence of a priest who lives in the village. My attention was 
therefore directed to find out whether this man was using his 
influence in opposition to the views of the government. I in- 
quired of the White settlers and learned enough to induce me 
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to call on the priest for an explanation of his course. He ap- 
peared willing to give me an answer to my queries and I am 
perfectly convinced that he has made this band of Indians be- 
lieve that they have not sold their reservation and that it will 
remain theirs as long as they live and their children. He had 
a copy of the treaty which he produced to me and contended 
that this band of Indians had been defrauded—that none of the 
chiefs had signed the treaty and among all the signatures to 
it there were but two young men that belonged to the band 
and admitted that he had so explained it to the Indians."* 

I compared his answer to me with the remark made by the 
Chief Pe-pin-ah-naw and have no doubt but that the priest put 
all in his mouth that he uttered. Unless his influence is cur- 
tailed and he stopped from making misrepresentations relative 
to the treaty and object of the government, we may not expect 
to emigrate but a portion of this band. It is represented to 
them that they can remain on the lands sold to the government 
and violate that section of the treaty which requires them to 
move west of the Mississippi and that they can buy the same 
land again at $1.25 per acre. It is my opinion that the govern- 
ment should say definitely that the over plus (if any) due to 
the Indians for their reservation after paying their debts should 
be paid at their new home as well as their regular annuity. It 
would add greatly in the promotion of the speedy removal of 
the entire nation and will be satisfactory to the Indians. All 
the tribes with whom I have had intercourse are anxiously wait- 
ing for the adjustment of the claims against them. 

When that is done the prospect is fair for a removal of a 
majority of the Pottawatomies immediately after. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
Lewis H. Sands 
Assistant Agent. 
To 

Col. A. C. Pepper 

Indian Agent 

Logansport, Indiana 


13 An excerpt from True Indian Stories (Indianapolis, 1909) by Jacob 
P. Dunn reveals one of many similar fraudulent transactions of the white 
man with the Indians. 

“When Col. A. C. Pepper called a council at Menominee Village to 
bring about an agreement concerning the departure of the Indians, Chief 
Menominee arose and stated his position: “The President does not know 
the truth. He like me has been imposed upon. He does not know that 





Indian Agency, Indiana. 
May 13, 1837. 
Sir:— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 11th, 20th, and 28th, Ult., and to transmit herewith the 
copy of a Report from Col. Sands, Assistant Agent. 

It is to be regretted that the interference of the priest should 
have acquired for him so much influence to do mischief. I have 
not as yet been able to prove by any but Indians what I believe 
to be true, viz., that he has advised the Indians and is daily 
urging them not to comply with the obligations imposed by 
treaties. I submit for your consideration whether it would not 
be well for you to address this priest a letter, reminding him, 
that to advise the Indians to resist the execution of treaties is 
a violation of law, and renders him liable to its penalties? 

His address is Rev. Mr. L. Deseille, Plymouth, Indiana. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
A. C. Pepper 
Superintendent. 
To 

Hon. C. A. Harris 

Commissary Indian Affairs 

Washington, D. C. 


IX 


Indian Agency, Indiana. 
May 16, 1837 
Sir:— 
Understanding that you are in the habit of telling the In- 
dians and White men also that the treaty negotiated with the 
Yellow River band of Pottowatomies and ratified by the Presi- 


you made my young chiefs drunk and got their consent and pretended to 
get mine. He does not know that I have refused to sell my lands, and 
still refuse. He would not drive me from my home and the graves of 
my tribe, and my children who have gone to the Great Spirit, nor allow 
you to tell me your braves will take me tied like a dog if he knew the 
truth. My brothers, the President is just, but he listens to the word of 
young chiefs who have lied; and when he knows the truth he will leave 
me to my own. I have not sold my lands. I will not sell them. I have 
not signed any treaty, and will not sign any. I am not going to leave 
my lands, and I do not want to hear any more about it’ (p. 237).” Fora 
good account of the expulsion of the Potawatomi from Indiana in 1838, 
cf. Esarey, History of Indiana. 
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dent and Senate of the United States, is a fraud practised by 
the Government and its Agents and Commissioners, and that 
you have for two years past constantly advised the Indians not 
to comply with the humane wishes of the Government towards 
them—and believing that I now have ample proof of the above 
facts, it becomes my unpleasant public duty to request to exhibit 
Col. Sands, Assistant Agent, any evidence in your possession 
of your citizenship of the United States, copies of which he is 
authorized to make and report to me. If you shall decline ex- 
hibiting satisfactory evidence that you are entitled to the priv- 
ileges of a citizen, you will be proceeded against as a foreigner, 
and be liable to the penalties of the 6th Section of the Act of 
Congress of 1834. But if the evidence of your citizenship shall 
be satisfactory, then you will be prosecuted as such, and be 
liable to the penalties of the 13th and 15th Sections of the 
above recited Act. And further in either case, it will be the 
painful duty of the Agents of Government, under the authority 
of the President of the United States to remove you from public 
lands on which you reside. You are therefore hereby notified 
to quit the aforesaid public lands within three days, and to 
cease holding any talks or councils with the Pottowatomies of 
Indiana whatever. I regret, Sir, and so will all good citizens, 
that in attempting to discharge the sacred functions of a Min- 
ister of the Gospel, you should so far disregard that divine 
office as to direct your efforts and influence to the accomplish- 
ment of purposes so wicked as those attributed to you and of 
which now there seems to be proof of such character and so 
direct and positive, as to forbid any further delay in proceeding 
against you. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. C. Pepper 
Indian Agent. 


To 
Rev. Mr. Deseille. 


Indian Agency 
Logansport, Indiana 
May 20, 1837 
Sir:— 
I have returned from a visit among the Yellow River Indians 
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and had an interview with Mr. Deseille who is located on the 
reservation purchased by the Government from the Indians. 

Your letter was delivered to him and the different sections 
of the law to which you alluded (say the 6th, 13th, and 15th of 
Acts of 1834) were read and explained to him. He had no pass- 
ports or any authority whatever to exhibit to me and admitted 
and acknowledged that he had always expressed his opinion 
both to the Indians and the White men that the treaty was not 
a good one and that he believed the land could be recovered 
from the Government. The substance of the above expression 
was re-iterated over and over in a variety of forms in the pres- 
ence of our two Interpreters and several of the white settlers 
who reside in the vicinity. He with reluctance acknowledged 
that he had an obligation in writing and signed at his instance 
by those Indians granting the Bishop one section of this reserva- 
tion to include the house in which he resides and the church. 
There are several respectable white men who are willing to 
swear that the priest has repeatedly told them that the treaty 
with the Yellow River Indians was a fraud and that they could 
recover their lands again. He acknowledges that he was a for- 
eigner and not entitled to citizenship in the United States, which 
clearly makes him subject to the penalties of the 6th section. 
The result of this interview is conclusive in confirming my for- 
mer report that this priest has been and is continually operat- 
ing counter to the views of the Government. I found also that 
the various bands are concentrating on this reservation under 
the impression that the priest will sustain them to nullify this 
particular treaty. Mr. Deseille was well convinced that he had 
not the right under the law to remain longer in the Indian Coun- 
try or on the public lands on which the Indians reside and agreed 
to remove within the time you mentioned (say three days). 
After he 1s gone the influence of the Government officers can 
be sustained and I have no doubt but that those deluded Indians 
will listen to the good advice of the President and remove to 
their new homes. 

Respectfully, 
Lewis H. Sands 
Assistant Agent. 

To 

Col. A. C. Pepper 

Indian Agent. 





Indian Agency 

Logansport, Indiana 

May 31, 1837 
Sir:— 

In my letter to you of the 13th, Inst., I adverted to the con- 
duct and influence of the Rev. L. Deseille as indicated by the 
report of Col. Sands transmitted therewith. Since then I have 
been put in possession of evidence the character of which did 
not allow of a doubt that his conduct amounted to an infringe- 
ment and violation of the laws of the United States. 

On the 6th, Inst., I addressed him a letter, a copy of which 
is herewith enclosed marked No. 1, and directed Col. Sands to 
deliver it in person and report the result of his interview, which 
report No. 2, is also enclosed. Mr. Deseille obeyed the order to 
leave the public lands on which the Indians reside and when he 
left the Indians he told them he would visit the Bishop at Detroit 
[Reze] who would obtain from the President of the United 
States authority for him to return and live with them as here- 
tofore. And that they might expect his return in about six 
weeks—that if the President refused to comply with this re- 
quest all the priests would leave the United States. To enable 
you to arrive at a more satisfactory understanding of this per- 
plexing subject, permit me to refer you to my letter of the 16th 
of October, 1835, to the Secretary of War and its enclosure, 
and a letter from the Commissary General to me of the 3rd of 
November, 1835, marked No. 3, and a copy of my two letters 
to Mr. Deseille of the 20th of October, 1835, and 18th of April, 
1836, herewith marked No. 4, and No. 5. I am extremely 
anxious that this question should be definitely settled, for if 
this priest or any other opposed to the views of Government 
shall be permitted to reside with and give ill counsel to these 
Indians the hope of success in removing them soon may as well 
be relinquished at once. 

I beg leave, therefore, to ask whether my course as explained 
by the reports and correspondence referred to above can be 
sustained by the laws of the United States and the authority 
of the department over which you preside. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
A. C. Pepper 
Indian Agent. 





To Hon. C. Harris 


Commissary of Indian Affairs 
Washington City, D. C. 


XII 


To 

Hon. C. Harris 

Washington City, D. C. 

Vincennes, Indiana 
June 27, 1838. 
My dear Sir:— 

Enclosed you will find the communication from my good 
friend the Catholic Bishop of Indiana and Illinois, relative to 
his mission among the Pottowatomies and a certificate (as you 
requested) showing the application of the $300 heretofore 
granted by the Government. Of course, items of such an ac- 
count, or receipts could not be expected. This certificate I pre- 
sume will be satisfactory to you. I have no doubt it has been 
well and faithfully expended for the purposes for which it was 
originally granted. The allowance ceased as you perceive on 
the 19th of April, 1837. One year’s allowance would be due 
on April 19, last and another commencing on that day for 1838 
would seem due. 

The Mission since the grant was made, and the money ex- 
pended as appropriated by the Government has been continued 
at the expense of the Bishop solely. 

Of the good efforts of the Mission, both as to the habits, 
manners, and morals of the Indians cannot be doubted. Should 
not this grant be continued until the Indians are removed? I 
think so. The policy cannot I trust be doubted. You will see 
the progress made from the Bishop’s letter. The other com- 
munication, you will see in relation to other matters—how far 
the Bishop’s views coincide with the Government I cannot say, 
of this you are a better judge than I am—relative to the con- 
tinuance of the grant of $300 and the payment for the year 
1837, I cannot doubt. Write me your views, which I may show 
the Bishop. 

With high regard your obedient servant, 
John Law 





Vincennes, Indiana 
June 25, 1838 
Sir:— 

I submit as a matter of inquiry whether the Indians who 
have been formed by their Catholic Missionaries, Mr. Deseille 
and Mr. Petit to the best moral habits of the civilized life, in 
point of their marriages, parental and filial relations and duties, 
relations of justice and strict honesty among themselves and 
towards their white brethren, habits of strict temporance and 
decency, reverence of the laws of the country, so as to make 
them excellent citizens, resolved besides so to use labor and 
industry whether in farming or exercising useful arts than can 
make them independent and above the allurements of idleness 
and want to trespass against morality, whether I say such In- 
dians could be permitted to remain upon lands not yet sold if 
they have any acknowledged to be such, or on lands that they 
would buy and secure in a regular manner for their own oc- 
cupancy, living there under common subjection to all our laws 
and common equal protection by them. 

Their desire so to remain, becoming regular and good citizens 
is strengthened by a motive that might be considered as the 
best pledge for their fulfilling every proper expectation for their 
being indeed good citizens and persevering to improve the more 
in their civilized condition, viz., by their resolution to be as 
they are admitted by all to be now, exemplary Christians regu- 
larly organized under a form of worship, and pastorship, as- 
sisted in the usual Catholic way by those whom the Bishop of 
Vincennes could send them as he has done so far, as ministers 
of their religion and persuasion. 

So far, examples of such a state of things has existed in 
different of our States, and in particular as for Catholic Indians 
become part and parcel of their population. We might allude 
to the Penobscot Society about Norridgewock in Maine. 

Should the inquiry lead to a favoring the petition of our 
Indians for remaining among our citizens, in what manner 
ought they to propose that it be granted them. 

The present respectful inquiry has seemed to imply in itself 
not only the good of our friends, but that of our state that, all 
balanced and considered, has not better citizens than they would 
be to expect from great many of those who are every year con- 
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sidered as a valuable accession to our population, a most sober, 
moral, religious, inoffensive and exemplary set of men, of good 
heart, reflecting mind and most tractable temper seems a fit 
object of interest and good hope in the state once permitted to 
be a part of us. 
Very respectfully, Sir 
Your humble Servant, 
Simon G. Bruté 
Bishop of Vincennes. 


To 
Hon. C. Harris 
Commissary of Indian Affairs 
Washington City, D. C.* 


XIV 


Washington City, D. C. 
August 2, 1838 
Sir:— 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 27th 
with the enclosure from the Bishop of Vincennes. 

The information, that has reached this office from its agents 
shows that M. Deseille exerted himself on several occasions to 
dissuade the Indians from removing, as measures then and now 
believed to be for their benefit, and more recent advices impute 
similar proceedings to his successor [Father Benjamin Petit]. 
For this reason, and for that also of their probably speedy emi- 
gration, it is deemed improper to continue the allowance from 


the civilization fund." 
H. C. Harris 


To 
John Law, Esquire 
Vincennes, Indiana. 


* [Bishop Bruté’s handwriting is difficult to decipher and his grasp of 
English was uncertain. Ed.] 

14 The charges against Father Petit were subsequently dropped by the 
Indian office as groundless. Bishop Bruté wrote to Commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs, Crawford, November 3, 1838: “I was starting for the North 
when Hon. Mr. Law communicated to me your letter stating that accord- 
ing to the reports of the agents, it would be ‘improper’ to allow the claim 
of the Bishop of Vincennes for the missionaries employed in the civiliza- 
tion of the Potawatomi Indians of this state, $300 for the year expiring 
on the 19th of April, 1838. Said reports insinuated that the missionaries, 
both Rev. Mr. DeSeilles, who died after seven years consumed in that 





filling the great object of ameliorating the morals, social temper and 
habits and whole condition of the portion of the Indians who obeyed their 
wholesome directions and cares, was on the contrary so remarkable as to 
excite the most uniform and lively appreciation of the whole country and 
our most enlightened and benevolent citizens in South Bend and Logans- 
port. They rendered their Christian Indians as worthy to be granted 
some exception to remain and live under the laws of our state, as those 
who have long enjoyed the same in other states, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, etc. To solicit in their behalf in the most or- 
derly and legal manner, not meddling besides with the Indians at large, 
whether Potawatomi or Miami, was my only fault—and as for opposition, 
the very fact of their so peaceable departure as well as the manner in 
which General Tipton and Hon. Judge Polk have appreciated the conduct 
of the Rev. Mr. Petit, are the best answers to any incorrect report that 
may have been sent in relation to myself and my friend.” 
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The Kensington Stone; a Study in Pre-Columbian American 
History. By Hjalmar R. Holand, 1932, Ephraim, Wis. 
Privately Printed. pp. viii+316. 


A farmer living near Kensington, Minnesota, while clearing 
a wooded slope on his farm in 1898, discovered a large stone 
measuring 31 by 16 by 6 inches, imbedded beneath the roots of 
a tree that was some nine inches in diameter. The roots of the 
tree had apparently become flattened as they grew over the sur- 
face of the stone. On the under side of the stone were cut some 
strange characters. News of the discovery was spread abroad 
and the stone was sent to Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, for examination. The inscription, written in runic char- 
acters, was subsequently translated and read on the face of the 
stone as follows: 


1 [We are] 8 Goths [Swedes] and 22 Norwegians on 
2 [an] exploration-journey from 
3 Vinland over the West [i. e. through the western regions] 
We 
4 had camp by 2 skerries [i. e. by a lake wherein are two 
skerries}] one 
5 days-journey north from this stone 
6 We were [out] and fished one day After 
7 We came home [we] found 10 [of our] men red 
8 with blood and dead Ave Maria 
9 Save [us] from evil 
On the edge of the stone were three lines reading: 
10 [We] have 10 of our party by the sea to look 
11 after our ships [or ship] 14 days-journey 
12 from this island Year 1362 
The inscription was pronounced by several Scandinavian 
scholars, to whom it was submitted, to be a “clumsy forgery.” 
The stone was returned to the finder who, disgusted with the 
“lying rune-stone,” used it as a doorstep to his granary. Here 
it lay for nine years, inscribed face downward, until Mr. H. R. 
Holand obtained it. For the past twenty-five years he has been 
making researches into every feature of its history and char- 
acteristics. The results of these studies he has now given to 
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the world in a privately printed volume of 316 pages, illustrated 
with many half-tones and with 34 plates. 

The question that a reader asks himself upon noting the 
subject of this book is: How can Norsemen possibly have pene- 
trated to the middle of the North American continent in the 
fourteenth century? Aside from technical points of archeology 
and epigraphy, the question seems to indicate upon its face that 
the stone cannot be a genuine record. We will let Mr. Holland 
lead us on from this position of utter incredulity and see whither 
his arguments will take us. 

How does our author disprove the natural supposition that 
this stone was inscribed by some early Scandinavian settler who 
had dabbled in runes, or by some practical joker, and was hid- 
den under a tree with freakish roots? Mr. Ohman, the finder 
of the stone, when asked to select a tree of the same kind and 
size as that cut down by him, selected an aspen of some nine 
inches in diameter. Expert foresters, consulted by Mr. Holand, 
pronounced the age of the tree to be seventy years. No Scan- 
dinavians came as far west as Chicago until 1834, and none 
settled in Minnesota before 1850. If the tree had grown over 
the stone, it must have started to do so about 1826. Prof. 
Winchell and other geologists, who have examined the stone for 
weathering, state that the inscription could not have been cut 
in recent years. 

The characters on the stone are runes, fourteen of which 
conform to the type of those used in the fourteenth century, the 
fifteenth differs; five characters are not runes at all but modi- 
fied Latin letters of the form used in the fourteenth century. 
Would not a forger have used an ordinary text-book of runes 
and followed it? If this faker was a student, how did he know 
of these Latin letters? Few facsimiles of fourteenth century 
paleography were published until about 1900. If the maker of 
the inscription was a priest accompanying the expedition, he 
would know Latin and form the letters as he was accustomed 
to write them. Forgetting the runes for certain letters, he 
would fall back on Latin letters. 

Turning now to the language used in the inscription, we find 
it unlike the literary language used by “clerks” of the fourteenth 
century in that it lacks certain inflexions, and includes several 
unusual words—that have been branded by critics as English. 
The date was at first pronounced to be in numerals invented 
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by the rune-master, but have been shown by Helge Gijessing, a 
philologist of Oslo, to be runic numerals used in medieval house- 
hold almanacs but with some variations. In this variation Mr. 
Holand finds evidence that the maker of the inscription “wrete 
at a time when these primstaves [almanacs] were in daily use 
and plentiful, i. e., in the XIV century” (p. 129). The author 
has compared seventy-five words or forms used in the Kensing- 
ton Inscription with similar forms to be found in manuscripts 
of the fourteenth or earlier centuries, and has with evident 
scholarship and great acumen shown that the forms used in 
the inscription are those that we should expect to find in one 
dated 1362. Some words are those known by philologists to 
have been in use among the peasantry and hence not found in 
literary manuscripts. The language is largely the dialect of 
West Gothland, the significance of which will soon appear. 

The year 1362 fell in the reign of Magnus from West Goth- 
land, a province of Sweden, who had become the first king of 
Norway, Sweden and Skaane. A man of missionary spirit, he 
had planned a crusade into Russia to spread the Catholic faith 
and had been promised by the Pope a share of the tithes of 
the years 1351-1355 to defray the expense. But his subjects 
refused to go into Russia. Learning that the Greenlanders of 
the Western Settlement had fallen away from the Catholic faith 
which his predecessors had planted there, he determined to use 
his funds to send an expedition thither to reclaim them. In a 
letter of October 28, 1354, he commissioned Paul Knutson to 
take command of the Knorr or royal trading vessel sailing to 
Greenland, and to select for his crew men from his own, i. e., 
the King’s, West Gothic bodyguard as well as from among the 
retainers of other men. Being a Norwegian Knutson would 
naturally complete his levy with Norwegians. The expedition, 
according to Professor Storm and other Scandinavian scholars, 
sailed from Norway for the Western Settlement in Greenland 
in 1355 and did not return until 1363 or 1364. The issuance 
of the aforesaid commission to Knutson does not prove that the 
expedition actually sailed but creates a presumption that it did 
so 


Mr. Holand now proceeds to plot the course of this expedi- 
tion, fitting it to the wording of the Kensington Stone. The 
Knutson Expedition, upon arriving at the Western Settlement and 
finding it deserted, set out in search of it in the only direction 
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in which it was reasonable to go, namely, to that western land 
talked about in the sagas of Leif Eriksson and Thorfinn Kar!i- 
sefne as Vinland (Wineland or Land of Grapes) where the cli- 
mate was mild. Traditions of Vinland were well known in 
Norway and had been reduced to writing by Hauk Erlendsson 
in his Hauk’s Book only a few years before. Knutson reached 
a region that he believed to be Vinland, and used it as a base 
for further search for the lost Greenlanders or for exploration. 
The inscription reads: “[We are] 8 Goths and 22 Norwegians 
on [an] exploration-journey from Vinland over the West.” 
Were these men members of the Knutson expedition? Mr. 
Holand surmises that they were, and plots their voyage as fol- 
lows: Starting from Nova Scotia (7?) they sailed up along 
the coast of Labrador, entered Hudson Bay, coasted its eastern 
and southern shores until the mouth of the Nelson River was 
reached. Here “ten of our party were left by the sea [i. e 
Hudson Bay] to look after our ship,” and the remainder went 
up the Nelson River, entered Lake Winnipeg, thence into the 
Red River of the North, and “had camp by [a lake wherein 
were] 2 skerries.” This lake was “one days-journey from this 
island,” i. e. the spot where the stone was found, and the author 
has identified it as Cormorant Lake. “We were [out] and fished 
one day. After we came home [we] found 10 [of our] men red 
with blood and dead.” The remainder pushed southward hoping 
to find a river that would take them eastward, but turned back 
at the “island” after leaving a graven record of their adven- 
ture. 

The “days-journey” mentioned in the inscription has been 
found by Mr. Holand to be a distance of seventy-five miles. So 
the Kensington Stone on the “island” was 1050 miles away from 
the spot where the ship was left, at the mouth of the Neison 
River, and 75 miles from Cormorant Lake with its “two sker- 
ries.” These distances are said to be approximately right. A 
year or two later the Knutson expedition reached Norway, ac- 
cording to Storm and other historians. But the fate of the sur- 
vivors of the massacre is more doubtful. Ethnographic pecu- 
liarities of the Mandan Indians, a tribe of superior culture that 
once dwelt in the Dakota region, are traced by Mr. Holand to 
an early amalgamation with white men, whom he identifies with 
the Norsemen. It is probable that if any of the party that left 
the Kensington Stone had rejoined the Knutson expedition, 
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something would have transpired about the voyage into the 
interior of America. 

We have no space left for consideration of the corroborative 
evidence—Scandinavian weapons and other relics unearthed— 
adduced by Mr. Holand in support of his claim that the Ken- 
sington Stone is a genuine record of a voyage by Scandinavians 
into the interior of North America in the fourteenth century. 
We have mentioned in favor of this theory only those points 
that seem to establish its genuineness unless experts in archeol- 
ogy, epigraphy and Scandinavian philology can either discredit 
Mr. Holand’s findings or can explain them otherwise than as he 
has done. The Norsemen were quite capable of making the 
alleged voyage; they were the most daring and hardy sailors 
of the middle ages. If the Kensington Stone is genuine, an 
important chapter has been added to the history of pre-Colum- 
bian America. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, M. A. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Das Spanische Patronat und die Eroberung der Philippinen. 


Von Francisco J. Montalban, S. J., Herder & Co., Freiburg 
im Breisgau., 1930, $1.45, pp. xi+131. 


The Philippines were discovered in 1521. But it was nearly 
half-a-century later before they began to play an important 
role in Spanish colonial history. As an extension of the empire 
of Philip II into the Far East they deserve attention. But in 
the light of the ideas and the ideals of sixteenth-century Spain 
they assume a larger significance. In 1585 there were one hun- 
dred and forty missionaries at work among the natives. A 
generation later the Christian converts numbered two million. 
When Dewey broke the Spanish power in 1898 the Philippines 
were a Christian nation, the only Christian nation in the Orient. 
The achievement is unique. Ignorance and malice have decried 
the centralized, absolutist paternalism of Philip II. Convincing 
documentary evidence reveals rather a beneficent, humane, in- 
telligent colonial system that does honor to the king who 
directed it and to the officials, lay and ecclesiastical, who car- 
ried out his instructions. The royal Patronado can be studied 
here better than in Hispanic America. And without the Patro- 


nado the colonial system of Spain is an enigma. 
Dr. Montalban has delved deep into the Archivo de Indias. 
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His findings along with those of Dr. Pedro Leturia give us an 
accurate and complete picture of what is easily the most re. 
markable feat in the long process of Europeanizing the world. 
Much has been written about the apparent contradiction between 
theory and practice in the Spanish colonies, between the ideal- 
ism of humane instructions and the brutality of actual facts, 
The historian of America needs, of course, an understanding 
sympathy and a modicum of common sense. But in the Philip- 
pine experiment the case for Spain and the Spaniards is so clear 
that the most obtuse and the most ill-willed can scarcely mis- 
read it. Dithyrambic enthusiasm is out of place in a review 
of this kind; but the plain facts narrated by Dr. Montalban put 
something akin to a halo around the distorted figure of Philip I 
while they help us to interpret the much beclouded history of 
Spain in America. 

We are touched by the high-minded and conscientious pro- 
visions of Queen Isabella for her new dominions; we can admire 
the noble effort of Charles V to meet the utopian demands of 
Las Casas: and we can regret that the logic of circumstances 
was stronger than their best intentions. But in Philip II and 
his colonial policy we have the ideals of his predecessors real- 
ized. The crown had retained the old spirit, long experience had 
made officials wiser and the Philippines offered a new field, 
cleared of obstacles which had thwarted the humane endeavors 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. Among the oppro- 
brious epithets unjustly attached to the name of Philip is that 
of narrow-mindedness. But when we look closely at his Philip- 
pine policy we see only clear proofs of broad-mindedness, altru- 
ism, generosity. 

Probably the most telling argument in favor of Philip is his 
devotion to an enterprise in which the outlay always threatened 
to exceed the income. While other sovereigns were shrewdly 
calculating their gains, Philip was giving without counting the 
cost. He may have identified the kingdom of Spain with the 
Kingdom of Christ; but he was ever ready to sacrifice his in- 
terests, personal and national, for the good of souls. Absolutist 
though they knew him to be, his subjects could appeal boldly 
to his conscience and to his sense of duty in any matter touch- 
ing the Christian missions or the rights of the native popula- 
tions. 

When Legaspi sailed for the Philippines in 1564 the Spanish 
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mind was fully enlightened on the moral aspects of the conquest 
and conversion of heathen nations. Francisco Vitoria (with 
better right than Grotius the “Father of International Law’’) 
had clarified every case that could arise. Dr. Montalban’s brief 
but adequate exposition of Vitoria’s doctrine and its influence 
in government and Church circles is perhaps the best part of his 
book. Vitoria sweeps away every specious pretext for subduing 
the natives and sets up a positive juridical system based on 
natural rights of travel and communication with distant peoples 
and on the duty of Christians to spread the Gospel. There is 
little to add when Vitoria has finished, and it is hard to find a 
flaw in his reasoning. Dr. Montalban concludes with a convinc- 
ing vindication of the glories of Spain’s crusaders and a sting- 
ing rebuke to those who still revel in the myth of Spanish greed. 
R. CoRRIGAN, S. J., Ph. D. 
St. Louis University 


A Light of the Church in Kentucky. The Very Reverend Samuel 
Thomas Wilson, O. P., Pioneer Educator and the First Pro- 
vincial of a Religious Order in the United States. By the 


Very Reverend V. F. O’Daniel, O. P., The Dominicana, 487 
Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Samuel Wilson was born in England, 1761. Due to the penal 
laws, a Catholic education could not be had at home and so 
Samuel at the age of nine was sent by his devout parents to the 
Dominican School of Holy Cross, Bornhem, Belgium. After 
seven years of resident study, he entered the Belgian Dominican 
novitiate. He was ordained at the age of twenty-five. The first 
seventeen years of his priestly life were spent, with some inter- 
ruptions, at Holy Cross, Bornhem, as teacher, preacher, rector 
and vice-provincial. He felt the tyrannous hand of the French 
Revolution, even being thrown into prison and seeing Holy Cross 
set in flames. In 1803 all the religious in Belgium were secular- 
ized. This was the last urge to Father Wilson’s vocation for 
missionary life in the United States. He arrived in Maryland, 
September 10, 1805. In December he began his Kentucky mis- 
sionary life. Two years later at St. Rose’s Priory near Spring- 
field, Ky., he was appointed Prior-Provincial, a position he was 
to hold until his death. To his ordinary duties and works of 
zeal, he added manual labor on the new St. Thomas College, con- 
nected with St. Rose Priory. 
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In many ways the college was to become his favorite work 
of zeal. Jefferson Davis, future President of the Confederacy, 
enrolled in this institution in 1816, at the age of eight. Richard 
P. Miles, O. P., future first Bishop of Nashville, was the insti- 
tution’s most notable ecclesiastical alumnus at this time. The 
high esteem in which Father Wilson was held can be judged 
from the fact that though not a bishop he was co-consecrator 
of two bishops, David and Fenwick. 

On February 28, 1822, Father Wilson established the Domini- 
can Sisters near St. Rose’s and received nine ladies as the first 
postulants. He died on May 23, 1824. “His demise was quite 
unexpected. He seems to have died rather suddenly, but was 
blessed with the last rites of the Church which he received with 
the profoundest devotion.” 

Father O’Daniel has earned the gratitude of historians in 
his life of Father Wilson, A Light of the Church in Kentucky. 

DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S. J., M. A. 

Loyola University 

Chicago 


The Irish Way. Edited by F. J. Sheed, New York, Kenedy & 
Sons, 1932, 343 pp., $1.75. 


The title of this book immediately engages the attention of 
the reader. There is a challenge in it which seems to require 
an explanation, but a satisfying and even stimulatig reason for 
it is forthcoming in the editor’s “Foreword.” And this Fore- 
word is in itself a very notable feature of the book, an ideal 
introduction. Into its two pages it condenses, in unusually clear 
and vigorous writing, the origin of the work, its nature and 
scope; it answers two obvious objections; and it defines that 
“Irish Way,” and sharpens the reader’s curiosity to see that 
way exemplified. 

“Every nation has its own way of being Catholic. . . . The 
aim of this book is to show what Catholicism is in the Irish, 
and the method has been to take a number of great Catholics 
who were typically Irish and show what manner of people they 
were. These studies are not compressed biographies but por- 
traits: their purpose is not to tell the reader what certain 
people did, nor even what they were; but simply to show them 
to him. . . . It is simply a list of good Catholics, who were 
Irish, from whom, therefore, something might be learnt of Irish 
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Catholicity. . . . Every nation has its own way of being Catho- 
lic. The Irish way is St. Patrick’s way. And this book proves 
it.” 

Fifteen writers, necessarily “of Irish blood,” most of them 
already distinguished far beyond the coasts of Ireland, chose 
each his own favorite subject,—and solved what otherwise 
might have been a difficulty in the plethora of available material. 
The result was eighteen “essays”—rightly so called—running 
through the centuries to picture in vivid and often splendid lan- 
guage eighteen “great Catholics,” from St. Patrick to Matt 
Talbot of our own day. The editor says that there was no fixed 
rule in choosing the subjects “save that they should be Irish 
and should be noted beyond the average for love of God.” 
Among these eighteen there are saints and scholars, missionaries 
and martyrs, religious and lay persons, men and women—the 
“way” shown in varied circumstance of time and place and 
avocation, yet always the Irish way. Perhaps the interest and 
value of the work will best be shown in an enumeration of the 
writers: Alice Curtayne and Eve Healy; Fathers Brodrick, S. J., 
Gwynn, S. J., Hughes, McGrath, S. J., McNabb, O. P., O’Donnell, 
C. M., O’Flynn, O’Mahoney, O. M. Cap., Myles Ronan; C. P. Cur- 
ran, Donal O’Cahill, and the editor, F. J. Sheed. They are indeed 
a galaxy on their Irish theme. 

There is a challenge in the title of this book, and it has been 
admirably vindicated; but far beyond this, there is a challenge 
in the book itself to the emulation of its Catholic readers, and 
especially those of Irish birth or Irish descent. 

ARNOLD J. Garvy, S. J., M. A. 

Loyola University 

Chicago 


Testo-Atlante illustrato delle Missioni compilato a cura dell’ 
Agenzia Internazionale “Fides” con i dati cartografici sta- 
tistici del?’ Archivio della 8. Congregazione di Propaganda 
Fide. Novara, 1932, pp. 160. 


This is an excellently compiled descriptive and statistical 
account of the missions administered by the Roman Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda. Published by the Geographical Insti- 
tute De Agostino of Novara with the collaboration of the 
Agenzia Internazionale “Fides” and of the archivist of the Pro- 
paganda, Dr. Giuseppe Monticone, it takes rank as the most 
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authoritative printed source of information on the subject now 
available. The text (in Italian), which includes a general intro- 
duction and conclusion and aims to give the reader a bird’s-eye 
view of the present world-wide missionary activities of the Cath- 
olic Church, fulfills its purpose admirably. Statistical tables, 
based on the annual reports submitted to the Propaganda by 
the prelates subject to its authority, present the current status 
of the individual missions as regards Catholic population, mis- 
sionary personnel, and the various activities in which it is en- 
gaged. The figures set forth in the tables are of date June 30, 
1930, which is quite recent in view of the remote distances from 
which much of the information had to be gathered. Some sixty 
pages of illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 
The maps, fifty-four in number and of excellent workmanship, 
are due to the skill of Professor Luigi Visintin, Director of the 
Geographical Institute of Novara, who has had the valuable co- 
operation of Dr. Monticone in adapting them to the present 
purpose. Ail mission-units, of whatever kind, are indicated on 
the maps and their respective territories are accurately delim- 
ited. It should be noted, however, that the work under review, 


being concerned only with the missions dependent on the Pro- 
paganda, does not cover the entire mission-field of the Catholic 
Church. Thus, no mention occurs of the missions conducted by 
Benedictines and Jesuits among the Sioux and other Indian 
tribes of the United States, these not being under the jurisdiction 


of Propaganda. 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S. J., Ph. D. 


Loyola University 
Chicago 


With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851: The Diary and 
Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer. Edited by Bertha L. 
Heilbron, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 1932, 
xi+214 pp. 


Frank Blackwell Mayer began his somewhat erratic career 
in Baltimore, December 27, 1827. Born into a home whose en- 
virons were all of the highest social order, he was assisted by 
father and mother in the development of his obvious talent. His 
ideal in art was American subjects for American pencils and it 
was in pursuance of this objective that he made the journey to 
the treaty ground of Traverse des Sioux.. 
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The first entry in the journal of this trip is dated May 7, 
1851; on that day the artist bade farewell to his comrades of 
the East and began his long trek down the Ohio. May 13 found 
him in Cincinnati, to which he refers as “the Queen city of the 
West.” His route led him on through St. Louis and up the 
Mississippi to his destination. After a sojourn of a few weeks 
among the thousands of Indians gathered upon the treaty 
ground, Mayer returned by way of the Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls, Albany and the Hudson, the return trip taking up the 
greater part of the late summer and early fall of the same year. 

The volume is well edited and the abundant foot-notes that 
make it useful to the student of western history lift it above the 
level of the mediocre. As may be expected, it is particularly 
interesting in the field of frontier costuming and modes of liv- 
ing. It contains forty-six sketches made by the author-artist, 
and all in all illustrates successfully the purpose underlying the 
series of Narratives and Documents to be published by the Min- 
nesota Society. 

EDWARD H. YOUNG, M. A. 

Paola, Kansas 


The Wisconsin Lead Region. By Joseph Schafer, State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1932. 


This is the third volume of the General Series of the Wis- 
consin Domesday Book by Dr. Joseph Schafer. It differs from 
the others in combining a history of agriculture with a study of 
the lead industry in the lead producing counties of Wisconsin. 
The book will be of special interest to the people of Wisconsin, 
but it should also have a wider circulation. It contains the story 
of lead mining and of the miners engaged in lead production, 
and should appeal therefore to the business man, the economist, 
and the sociologist. 

Although the book has the accuracy of the scholarship for 
which Dr. Schafer is noted, it is written in a style that conceals 
pleasingly the labor of the specialist. With a brief introduction 
on the importance of lead in commerce and art, Dr. Schafer 
traces the development of lead mining in the United States, and, 
after 1840, particularly in the lead counties of Wisconsin. In 
that year Wisconsin was credited with producing almost half 
of the lead mined in the whole country. In chapters on The 
Lead Miners and the Lead Miners in Politics the author opens 
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up a field that will repay careful reading. As a supplement the 
last chapter of the book, Americanizing the Foreigners, should 
be considered a weighty contribution. It may surprise many to 
learn that in earlier days the miners composed a larger per- 
centage of native born and English-speaking foreigners than 
the balance of the population of Wisconsin. Most of the miners 
of foreign birth came from England, Ireland, Wales, Canada, 
and Scotland. Of Americans born outside of Wisconsin the 
larger number of miners came from the southern and south- 
eastern states. At the present time nearly all the inhabitants 
of the lead counties are native born in Wisconsin. 

Since 1860 the lead region of Wisconsin has been recognized 
as part of the best farming districts of the state. Dr. Schafer 
gives an interesting account of the transition from the lead in- 
dustry to agriculture. His narrative is enlivened by descriptions 
of the men who made the great farms and added immensely to 
the resources of Wisconsin. From 1880 to 1900 the number of 
farms decreased because of the emigration to the western states. 
Of those who remained, many engaged in dairying, although 
there still remained, especially on the larger farms, men who 
were interested in the development of beef cattle. 

At the end of the volume are two chapters by Mr. Paul 
Schaffer and Professor Vernor C. Finch. Mr. Schaffer treats 
of the Origin of the Wisconsin Lead and Zinc Deposits. The 
commonly accepted theory is that the ores “are formed by hot 
ascending waters carrying in solution various metals which are 
deposited by precipitation as the temperature and pressure be- 
come less.” This is the hydrothermal theory as distinguished 
from the lateral secretion theories. Professor Finch discusses 
the Landscape Types in Southwestern Wisconsin. It is a special 
study of the area of Montfort, Wisconsin. 

Publications of this kind are of great value to the student 
of the resources of the United States. They are limited in 
scope and in many instances are exhaustive. They are the 
sources from which scholars may obtain material for their more 
general works. The Historical Society of Wisconsin is to be 
commended for this and many other kindred publications. The 
work of the Society and its Secretary, Dr. Schafer, is invaluable. 

ENEAS B. Goopwin, 8. T. B., J. D. 

Loyola University 

Chicago 
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A History of Ancient Mexico: 1547-1577. By Fray Bernardino 
de Sahagun; translated by Fanny R. Bandelier from the 
Spanish Version of Carlos de Bustamante. Volume I, pp. 
viii+315. Fisk University Press, 1932 (Fisk University 
Social Service Series). Printed by Baird-Ward Printing 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The great work on the civilization of the Aztecs, written by 
the Spanish Franciscan friar Sahagun, has long been known to 
scholars in the Spanish version made by the author himself to 
accompany his Aztec text, and also in a French version of the 
Spanish. The entire work is now to be translated into English; 
volume I has appeared forming one of the Fisk Social Science 
Series. The translator, Mrs. Fanny R. Bandelier, is eminently 
fitted for the task alike by her familiarity with sixteenth-century 
Spanish and by her long association with her late husband, the 
noted archzologist, in his researches into American aboriginal 
life.* 

Fray Bernardino de Sahagun was born about 1499 at 
Sahagun, a city of the province of Leon in Spain. His family 
name was Ribeira. He attended the University of Salamanca 
for a time and then joined the Franciscan Order, receiving the 
name Sahagun. “We hear nothing from him until 1529,” writes 
Mrs. Bandelier in her biographical sketch, “when he took ship 
for New Spain (Mexico) as one of the 19 Franciscan monks 
led thither by Fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo.” On the same 
ship with him were certain Mexican Indians returning to their 
native land, and from them he learned some words and sen- 
tences in Aztec. Settled in Mexico as a teacher of Indian youth, 
Sahagun, by daily intercourse with them as also by his natural 
aptitude for study, “mastered the Indian tongue very quickly 
and is considered one of the foremost students of it, if not the 
foremost” (p. 3). His writings in that language comprise ser- 
mons, vocabularies, manuals of Christian doctrine, and other 
theological works intended for the instruction of the Indians. 
His Superior, recognizing his fitness for the work, directed him 
in 1557 “to write, in the Mexican language, what to me,” so he 
tells us himself, “would seem useful for the culture, support 
and teaching of Christianity among these natives of New 
Spain.” In preparation for this task he gathered about him ten 


*Cf. W. 8S. Merrill, “Bandelier, Archzologist of Our Southwest,” Mup- 
AMERICA, April, 1930. 
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old men competent to instruct him regarding the beliefs, re- 
ligious ceremonies, customs and ways of life of the Aztecs. 
These he questioned with the aid of four of his own former 
pupils who spoke both Aztec and Spanish. “All the matters we 
talked about,” he says in his prologue, “were given me by them 
by means of paintings, which was the mode of writing they had 
in ancient times. The grammarians then explained these paint- 
ings in their own language, writing the explanation underneath 
the pictures” (p. 22). Taking his notes with him to the Fran- 
ciscan monastery of Mexico City, he prepared his text in Mex- 
ican, letting his Indians speak for themselves so far as possible. 
Twenty years later he prepared a Spanish version of the text, 
dividing it into twelve books. Several copies of the work or 
of parts of it were made; one containing both the Aztec and 
the Spanish was sent to the King of Spain and came into the 
possession of the Franciscans of Tolosa. A copy of the Spanish 
version in this manuscript was used by Bustamente in his edi- 
tion from which the present translation into English is made; 
the Mexican portion has disappeared. The story of the varied 
fortunes of the works of Sahagun may be read in the chapter 
entitled “Bibliography of Fray Bernardino Sahagun’s Writings,” 
which is taken from Icazbalceta’s Bibliografia mezicana del 
siglo XVI. 

The present velume includes only books I-IV, covering the 
following subjects: I. The Gods which the Ancient Mexicans 
Adored; II. Calendar-festivals; III. The Origin of the Mexican 
Gods; IV. Astrology of the Ancient Mexicans. Books I and I 
complement each other in a way, the first mentioning briefly 
the festivals observed in honor of each god, the second taking 
up these festivals in the order of their observance during the 
calendar year and describing them in detail. The climax of 
every festival was human sacrifice followed usually by a can- 
nibal feast. The victim might be a man, a woman, or a child, 
or it might be many of them at one time. The narrative is 
gruesome reading. Sahagun is an historian not a moralist, at 
least in his History and, aside from occasional phrases such as 
“hapless creatures,” he makes but one comment upon the scenes 
that he describes. At the beginning of his chapter on calendar- 
festivals he writes: “It is not necessary in this second book to 
try to disprove or discuss the idolatrous ceremonies which are 
related in it; they are in themselves so cruel and inhuman that 
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they would horrify anyone who heard them, and fill him with 
terror. I therefore shall simply relate the facts in their proper 
order” (p. 72). As he sets down what his Indian informants 
told him, the narrative doubtless is often the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. 

Ceremonial was an essential factor in the life of the Aztecs, 
and the ceremonies were so elaborate and so exacting upon the 
votaries that they must often have been extremely burdensome. 
Every act and every rite was rigorously prescribed and the 
slightest deviation from rule by the participant was punished. 
The year was divided into eighteen months of twenty days each. 
Every month, almost every day, had its festival and a festival 
must always be graced by a human sacrifice. Slaves and cap- 
tives were immolated, their owners offering them to the priests 
for the purpose. The number of human victims who are said 
to have perished in this way during the year is so large as to be 
unbelievable. The captives were those taken by the Aztecs in 
their incessant raids upon their neighbors. Strange was the 
treatment of some victims, who were pampered and petted, 
sometimes for a year, before they were led to the sacrificial 
stone. The youth who was chosen for the festival of the fifth 
month was of elegant carriage, he was taught to play the flute, 
he was instructed in correct speech and behavior. When he 
walked the streets, elegantly attired and attended by eight pages, 
those who met him kissed the earth in his honor. He was sup- 
posed to represent the god Tezcatlipoca, the principal deity of 
the Aztecs, in whose honor he would be sacrificed at the end 
of the year, and a successor would be selected to be treated 
similarly for the ensuing year. 

The account of Aztec astrology presents a most elaborate 
system of “signs” and “houses.” The character and destiny of 
every man and woman were irrevocably fixed by the day of his 
or her birth, which must fall in one of these “houses,” and the 
fate ordained for the individual thereby could not be evaded. 

In a private letter to the present reviewer, Mrs. Bandelier 
writes: “As you will see I could not complete the bibliography 
of Sahagun in vol. I for lack of the necessary information and 
because I was unable to get away to look for it. Since its pub- 
lication I have found that the New York Public Library owns 
the Mufioz Ms. of 1800 which may well be a part at least of what 
was hitherto believed lost. When I go to New York I shall 
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make careful copy of what I find and include it in vol. II... . I 
still have hundreds of slips for the index of vol. I which could 
not be included for lack of space, since an estimate of number 
of pages had been sent in.” The appearance of later volumes of 
this monumental work will be awaited with interest by all stu- 
dents of Mexican aboriginal history. The twelfth book of the 
History treats of the Spanish conquest and is “the nearest ap- 
proach among contemporaries to a survey of the story of the 
Conquest from the Aztec side,” according to Justin Winsor.* 
WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, M. A. 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century. By Robert J. Kerner. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932, $4.00. 


Dr. Kerner’s work is a scholarly and well documented ac- 
count of an interesting theme. He sketches the history of 
Bohemia from the battle of the White Mountain in 1620 to the 
accession of Leopold II in the year 1790. The bulk of the book 
is concerned with a detailed account of the nation under that 
monarch’s rule. The author has gathered a great mass of in- 
formation upon the condition of the Czech people; he deals with 
their political status, constitutional evolution, economic and 
social problems, and finally surveys the religious and educational 
field. The bibliography is copious and exhaustive. 

Dr. Kerner’s researches and commentary upon political and 
social questions show the marks of sound scholarship. On re- 
ligious and educational topics he is less satisfactory. He dis- 
plays a marked aversion towards “Jesuitism” and “clericalism,” 
which colors his entire approach to these questions. Some ex- 
amples may be cited. “The fury of the Jesuits freely took its 
course” after the White Mountain (p. 22). “The most tolerant 
country of Europe was delivered into the hands of its most in- 
tolerant enemies, the Jesuits” (p. 310). Dr. Kerner depicts 
Jesuit colleges as citadels of reactions and strongholds of fos- 
silized clericalism. He compares the fate of Bohemia to Catholic 
Ireland prostrate beneath the “Protestant Ascendancy.” 

A detailed discussion of these tangled questions is impos- 
sible. We surely need not attempt to defend all the methods 
employed by the Habsburgs and their Jesuit supporters in seven- 


*Narrative and Critical History of America, II, 415. 
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teenth and eighteenth century Bohemia; yet we all know that 
in those centuries religious toleration was still in an embryonic 
stage. Lutherans, Calvinists and Anglicans as well as Catholics 
sought to establish or to maintain religious “uniformity” by the 
secular arm. It was almost inevitable that such a policy should 
have been adopted in Bohemia by the House of Habsburg. 
Czech nationalism in alliance with heresy seemed to the Habs- 
burg rulers a menace to imperial unity. The Society of Jesus 
cooperated in Bohemia with their policies but we see in this 
merely a manifestation that seventeenth century Jesuits were 
after all but “men of their time.” The “Zeitgeist” influences us 
all. A more judicial treatment of this “religious issue” would 
add much to the value of Dr. Kerner’s book. 
LAURENCE K. PATTERSON, S. J., M. A. 
Fordham University 
New York 


Roger Williams: New England Firebrand. By James Ernst, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, pp. xiv+538, $4.00. 
This biography of Roger Williams is the result of a detailed 

study of the source material concerning Roger Williams, both 

in this country and in England. There is no attempt at sensa- 
tionalism. Furthermore, this is not one of the so-called psy- 
chological studies. The latter are assuredly not studies, and 
seldom are they psychological. The author feels a marked de- 
gree of enthusiasm for Williams and sees in him one of the 
most far-sighted and constructive of the colonial leaders. At 
times his dislike for some of Roger Williams’ clerical persecu- 
tors becomes very patent, but at the same time, easily under- 
standable. There is seemingly no desire to distort the facts. 

The writer feels that the facts, clearly presented, require no 

involved interpretation. 

Much rather new material is included in the volume. Lengthy 
excerpts from sources not available to the average reader are 
given. At times, however, this practice is carried so far that 
the reader feels that more of an effort should have been made 
by the writer to synthesize the findings revealed. A setting is 
given for all the developments, and the result is practically a 
cross section of New England history in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

PAUuL KInNIErY, Ph. D. 

Loyola University 

Chicago 
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